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SECTION i. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE LIFE AND THOUGHT OF 
THE CENTURY. 


The great determining forces of the eighteenth century 
were industrial and intellectual, as those of the two preceding 
centuries had been religious and political. Puritanism set for 
the chief end of man ‘to glorify God and enjoy him forever,’ 
but the average Englishman was coming to be more and more 
interested in his business pursuits. Instead of daring the seas, 
clearing forests, suffering or inflicting persecutions for the glory 
of God, he was disposed rather to found colonies for purposes 
of trade, and to tolerate heretics if they were good neighbors 
and customers. Strenuous liberty was the motto of Milton. 
‘O, happiness, our being’s end and aim’ was the voice of the 
age of Pope; and though no doubt liberty was one of the fac- 
tors that made up happiness, it was not foremost or chief. Com- 
fort, wealth, intelligence bulked much more largely in its con- 
stitution. Not church and state but private and business relations 
were the centers of interest. Thought sought the criteria and 
motives of these in terms of the individual himself, and was 
scarcely conscious of any universal at all. We hear much of 
affections, of opinions of others, and of the usefulness of acts 
— little of law and duty. 

The more precise nature of these industrial forces has been 
previously characterized,’ but while they had been steadily at 
work during the preceding period, they had manifested them- 
selves largely in relation to religion and politics, and were held 
in subjection to those more imperious interests. Now they came 
to expression in social and moral relations. 

In the first place, they began to break down classes and 
introduce a new ground for social recognition. For although 


1 University of Chicago Contributions to Philosophy, No. 5. 
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trade was not yet so conspicuously the field for the display of 
genius that the rich merchant, as such, was recognized as the 
social equal of the landed gentry, yet the successful traders 
could buy land, and ‘in the next generation make gentlemen,’ 


as Defoe quaintly remarks. The bars of caste, which even the - 


doctrine of religious equality could not break, were lowered, 
even if not thrown down, for the recognition of the new order. 

New agencies had to be introduced to accomplish the results 
formerly achieved by religious and political authority. ‘ Sub- 
ordination is sadly broken down in this age,’ mourned Dr. 
Johnson, himself the protagonist of literary independence; ‘ No 
man now has the same authority his father had, except the 
gaoler.’ And what were the new agencies? The egoistic 
sanctions of self-interest and the commercial motives of value 
to be received. ‘The great statesman of the first half of the 
century was accustomed to ask young men entering parliament 
whether they were going to be saints or Romans, and though 
the maxim attributed to him, that ‘every man has his price, 
may have referred on his lips to a group of associates, he ap- 
parently considered it a good working hypothesis for the politi- 
cian. The instructive thing about his practice, however, was 
that it was simply the practical exemplification of that separa- 
tion between the value of the act and the motive of the agent 
which has found expression in certain types of ethical. theory. 
Walpole did not bribe men to do acts which were injurious to 
the public weal. He bribed them, as he said, to be honest. 
He was merely using much gentler and more agreeable means 
to secure what the religious and political zealots of the preced- 
ing age had attempted by force. He was recognizing the 
agent’s personal liberty which had been achieved, but was esti- 
mating the agent’s self in terms of commercial interests alone. 
Not until Pitt sounded again the note of patriotism did English 
politics appeal to the larger Individual, the patriotic self which 
had almost forgotten its own existence. For though the com- 
plaint of John Brown’ may have been exaggerated by personal 


** Love of our country is no longer felt, and except in a few minds of un- 


common greatness, is extinct,’ cited, Lecky, England in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, I., 509. 
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temperament, there is little question of the absorption of the 
time in private affairs. | 

Similar characteristics appear in the religious life and doc- 
trine which may be considered together. ‘ Religion in England 
does no harm,’ wrote Montesquieu, and the reasons were not 
far to seek. Unless under stress of extreme enthusiasm, even 
the most orthodox citizen is loath to interfere with the beliefs of 
his business associates. He is even inclined to make excep- 
tions in favor of his neighbors to the universal applications of 
his dogmas. But the average Englishman of this age was not 
even orthodox in any vital and influential fashion. The arti- 
cles and the confession might receive intellectual assent, but 
they no longer had significance for the age. The preachers 
but voiced the interests of their audiences when they forgot to 
preach total depravity and emphasized the moral sense, when 
they ignored predestination and regeneration, and dwelt rather 
on divine and human goodness. Omitting wholly the emotional 
element as ‘ enthusiasm,’’ too tolerant or indifferent to grapple 
vigorously with the grander metaphysical problems which had laid 
hold upon the whole being of a Calvin or a Milton, they sought 
rather to prove Christianity ‘ reasonable’ and to emphasize its 
value both for the life that now is and for that which is to come. 
In a word, instead of being the prophets, commissioned with 
authority to reprove, they were the teachers of an ethical sys- 
tem which they sought to commend as rational and profitable. 
But however valuable the virtues taught, there was little appeal 
to motives which rouse aspiration or enlarge the self. The 
values of things unseen and eternal were measured in terms of 
experienced pleasure rather than in terms of an enlarging life. 
The suggestions of possibilities yet uncomprehended, of attain- 
ment not yet achieved, which had inspired the lofty ideals and 
ardent endeavor of believers in supernatural religion, fell away 
from a religion which was as powerless and limited as it was 
natural and reasonable. Hence, the successive titles, ‘ The 
Reasonableness of Christianity,’ ‘Christianity not Mysterious,’ 
‘Christianity as Old as Creation,’ showed a tendency to remove 
from Christianity any elements not clearly intelligible and re- 

1Cf. Shaftesbury’s Letter concerning Enthusiasm. 
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duce it to a system of morality, while the replies of the oppo- 
nents of deism assumed the same premises as to the nature of 
religion. Butler, who was serious enough to see in ‘nature 
the same mysteries which the deists had eliminated so glibly 
from religion, did much to deepen the conception of the prob- 
lem, though setting the solution farther off than before. 

The social significance and value of religion should consist, 
in part at least, in this, that it lifts individuals out of egoistic 
isolation, or even the competitive relation of business in which 
the separation of personalities is necessary to the relation itself, 
into a unity of purpose; a purpose, however, which by its very 
essence reacts upon motive and feeling, to dissolve the particular 
self and substitute a self that is inclusive. A Paul, a Spinoza, 
a Schleiermacher, a Coleridge, all recognize this significance. 
The religion of the eighteenth century aimed undoubtedly to 
promote the social unity of its followers, but in making its mo- 
tives internal it gave them so prudential a form that the unity 
was but faintly realized. 

The industrial forces were doubtless in great measure re- 
sponsible for another characteristic of the century which was 
also an important factor in its religious and moral life, namely, 
the general diffusion of intelligence. The new commercial in- 
terest required better roads and more frequent communication. 
General interchange of views brings with it better understand- 
ing and the possibility of ‘sympathy’; and the new content of 
science and discovery, which was waiting to be popularized and 
become part of the general consciousness, helped forward the 
freedom of thought which lingered behind freedom of faith and 
freedom of action. 

The literature of the age is too familiar to need more than a 
passing reference. The greatest genius and most typical figure 
was certainly Swift, and the aims and motives of man, as he has 
portrayed them in satire, merely carry the principles of some of 
the moralists farther than they would care to go. No sane 


Critic would take satire for history, and yet we may find much 


light upon the moralists’ construction of the individual by reading 
it in more glaring colors, though with distorted drawing. The 
Yahoo, with his pile of yellow stones, and the politicians of 
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Lilliput may tell but one side of contemporary life, but it was a 
side which was first coming forcefully to consciousness and was 
therefore bound to be reflected in a moral theory that was in 
touch with men. If Swift was the greatest, he was far from 
being a complete expositor of the motives and sentiments of his 
generation. Addison voiced its growing urbanity, Pope its in- 
tellectual interest in moral and religious themes, and later Rich- 
ardson showed sensibility as the dominant aspect of human 
interest. | 


SECTION II. 


Tue New ETuHICcCAL PROBLEM, AND THE EARLY APPEARANCE 
OF THE CoNncEPT OF A MORAL SENSE. 


If, with Hume, we divide the ethical writers of this period 
into those who derive moral distinctions from reason, and those 
who derive them from some impression or sentiment, it is evi- 
dently the latter group which best reflects the advance in the 
conception of the Individual and his social relations. Cudworth, 
Clarke, Balgny, Wollaston, Price, represented either a preced- 
ing stage in the development of the Individual or a conservative 
criticism upon the new doctrines. They may find inadequacies 
and one-sided presentations in their opponents, but it is after all 
in these opponents that the moving forces of the age find recog- 
nition. Intellectualism had served its end. As seen at its best 
in Cumberland and Locke, its service was to free the moral life 
from subjection to authority, to vindicate for the Individual his 
sovereignty over nature and his conscious participation in the 
laws and institutions which confronted and controlled his action. 
But institutions and laws were no longer supreme in British life. 
And yet the average man continued to get on in a fairly decent 
and respectable fashion with his neighbor. If he feared God 
less, he regarded man more than had his Puritan grandfather, 
and Intellectualism had no analysis to offer for the new ma- 
chinery which was carrying on the social and moral system. 
Not uatil feeling and instinct had gained recognition could reason 
again claim its share in the moral life. Shaftesbury and Rous- 


seau must come before Kant; Adam Smith and Mill before 
Green. 
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The first expression of the new attitude toward social and 
ethical problems is usually attributed to Shaftesbury. But 
while Shaftesbury and his more systematic disciple Hutcheson 
deserve credit for the extended development and formulation of 
the doctrines of moral sense and benevolent instincts, we find 
distinct statements of the essence and even of the technical 
term in certain divines of whom Tillotson and Barrow may be 
cited as examples. The transition by which an old concept is 
made to do duty for the new idea has an interesting illustration 
in Tillotson’s definition of the term ‘ Light of Nature.’' This, 
with Descartes, had borne the natural meaning of discernment, 
or intellectual recognition. With Locke and Cumberland, 
reason was the corresponding principle. But Tillotson defined 
‘Light of Nature’ as ‘a natural instinct, by which I mean a 
secret impression upon the minds of men, whereby they are 
naturally carried to approve some things as good and fit, and to 
dislike other things as having a native evil and deformity in 
them.’ Here the ‘light’ is affirmed to be an ‘instinct,’ and if 
the phrase ‘approve as good’ may seem toimply a judgment 
which has a rational element, the term ‘dislike’ is purely a 
term of feeling; while the word ‘ deformity ’ naturally suggests 
the esthetic quality which plays so large a part later. The 
transfer of the moral categories to the realm of feeling is thus 
well on its way. 

Much more explicit statements are found in Barrow,’ and 
these take on additional interest from the fact that Shaftesbury 
was acquainted with the author and speaks of him with esteem.’ 
The important points in Shaftesbury’s account of human nature 
are (1) his championship of a social ‘herding’ instinct; (2) 
his claim that happiness depends upon having the generous 
affections strong, and that to have the private affections too 
strong is to be miserable; (3) the immediacy of the approval 
or disapproval which we pass on moral acts. This is made 
analogous to the esthetic feeling, or sometimes to the more 
solely sensuous reactions of smell and taste. All these doc- 


1“Sermon tor.’’ Works (Vol. V., 273). 
* Barrow’s Sermons were published in 1685. 
* Letiers of a Noble Lord toa Young Man at the University, 1716. 
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trines are explicitly stated by Barrow, the first two in the 
following : 

‘« Doth not nature by implanting in our constitution a love 
for society and aversation from solitude * * * dictate unto us 
that our good is inseparably connected and complicated with 
the good of others?” ‘A generosity innate, which disposeth 
men to serve the public and promote the benefit of society.” 
‘‘Even a true regard to our own private good will engage us 
not inordinately to pursue self-interest.”' The ‘moral sense’ 
(or ‘ mental sense,’ as Barrow calls it) theory is stated in the 
following, and from the fact that the paragraph is found in 
at least two sermons, the doctrine was evidently a favorite with 
the author: 

‘¢ The practice of benignity, of courtesy, of clemency, at first 
sight, without any discursive reflection, doth obtain approbation 
and applause from us; being no less grateful and amiable to the 
mind than beauty to our eyes, harmony to our ears, fragrance 
to our smell, and sweetness to our palate; and to the same men- 
tal sense malignity, cruelty, harshness, all kinds of uncharit- 
able dealing, are very disgustful and loathsome.” ? 


SECTION III. 


Tue INDIVIDUAL CONSTITUTED BY INSTINCTS AND 
FEELINGS. — SHAFTESBURY. 


But although the cardinal principles of the new conception 
of the Individual found an earlier expression, it is no doubt to 
Shaftesbury that we look for a fuller characterization of the 


human nature of his time, and for a more direct statement of 
the new ethics. 


1. The Primacy of Feeling. 


The foundation of the new ethics is to be sought within the 
Individual and more particularly in his feelings and instincts. 
The parallel here between Shaftesbury and Descartes is a strik- 
ing one. This time it was in the sphere of morals that authority 
had come to be regarded as external and therefore as of question- 
able validity. Even admitting with Hobbes, Cumberland, and 


‘Sermon 62. : 
* Sermon 26. ‘On Love of Our Neighbor,’ repeated in Sermon 28. 
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Locke that the State, or the Law of Nature, or Law of God had 
existence and power which could be recognized by reason and 
motived by self-interest, the man of integrity might well feel that 
the deeper springs of the moral life were undiscovered, and that 
morality so supported was in a parlous state. Shaftesbury, if 
he had not the awe which a Kant felt in the presence of the 
moral law, had by inheritance and training ' a deep appreciation 
of the inwardness and spontaneity of a real moral life. As the 
gentleman does not look to books for his rules of courtesy, nor 
doubt their binding force, so the man of morality is not concerned 
with the external standards or motives. He finds sufficient basis 
within: ‘‘We cannot doubt of what passes wzthin ourselves. 
Our passions and affections are knowntous. TZzey are certain, 
whatever the objects may be on which they are employed.” ?” 

Furthermore, the feelings are not merely the most intimately 
known and certain data; they are the essential and most im- 
portant data for ethics. ‘* A man is by nothing so much him- 
self as by his temper and the character of his passions and 
affections.” Nothing would have been more abhorrent to 
Shaftesbury than to be associated, even in thought, with the 
evangelicals whose ‘ enthusiasm’ he ridiculed. But in attach- 
ing primary importance to affections and passions he was really 
in accord with the religious attitude which made the ‘ heart’ the 
vital test of character. The allegory of Bunyan, which re- 
flected the subjective side of the more serious religion of the 
preceding generation, is almost entirely occupied with the 
Pilgrim’s emotional states. The sermons and diaries show a 
similar importance attached to holy affections. 


2. The Subjectivity of Goodness and Virtue. 


The definitions of goodness and virtue are also in terms of 
subjective feeling, not in terms of objective conduct or con- 
formity to law. ‘* A sensible creature, is then only supposed 
good, when the good or ill of the system to which he has relation 
is the immediate object of some passion or affection moving 


1 This appears particularly in the doxfuata or Philosophical Regimen re- 
cently published by Dr. Rand. In this the influence of Stoic models of self- 
discipline is evident. 


* Inquiry Concerning Virtue, Bk II., Pt. 2, conclusion. 
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him.” The conception of ‘ virtue,’ as distinguished from that of 
‘ good,’ implies that the creature can have a notion of a public 
interest, that he can discern ‘ the good and ill toward the species 
or public’ and then cannot merely act accordingly, but ‘ make 
worth and honesty, an object of his affection.’ It is not suffi- 
cient for merit and worth that a man have social affections; ‘‘ a 
new trial or exercise ' of the heart must arise by which he loves 
or admires public affections.” 

It is to be said, however, that while defining good in subjective 
terms, Shaftesbury does not give the abstractly hedonistic defini- 
tion of satisfaction. ‘The satisfactions of the mind and the 
enjoyments of reason and judgment’ include more than the mere 
hedonic tone. Nor is ‘ good’ merely what we fancy at the 
moment; there is a ‘real good.’ ‘That in which the nature of 
man is satisfied and can rest contented’ is ‘ alone his good.’ 
Shaftesbury thus opposes the nominalism of Locke by a more 
completely subjective criterion, rather than by an attempt to 
rehabilitate any abstract conception of reality. 


3. The Individual Naturally Social. 


We have seen how the individual and his virtue are defined. 
The next question is as to the content of the Individual as thus 
conceived. What is the nature of the Individual, and what is 
his relation to society? The answer will be, that while 
the Individual is recognized more fully as an individual than 
by preceding writers, Shaftesbury endeavors to give the In- 
dividual a far more social content. In this, as will appear 
later, his method is the converse of Mandeville. Mandeville 
makes all the ‘social tendencies,’ if such they can be called, 
of man the consequence of social forces. Shaftesbury starts 
his Individuals with a social content but makes no effort to trace 
this to social forces. 

The question as to the Individual’s relation to society, more- 
over, contains an ambiguity which was responsible for much 
subsequent confusion. Are we to understand by ‘ Individual,’ 


‘The term suggests the doxjuata by which Shaftesbury trained himself. 


Cf. Rand, The Life, Letters and Philosophical Regimen of Anthony Cooper, 
end of Sec. 18. ; 
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any Individual, or only the good Individual? In other words, 
are we asking a question in anthropology as to the attitude and 
behavior of ‘ primitive’ man, or a question in ethics as to the 
criterion and motive of the good man? These questions are 
by no means clearly separated by Shaftesbury, and the liability 
to confusion is increased by the ambiguity in the words ‘ nature’ 
and ‘natural’ which has played so large a part in ethical 
theory from the Sophists to Rousseau. As illustrative of the first 
or factual meaning of ‘ nature,’ we have such phrases as ‘ state 
of nature,’ ¢. ¢., antecedent to organized society, and ‘ men 
naturally have a share of this combining principle,’ where the 
assertion is that to combine with others is instinctive, not the 
result of deliberation and well-considered self-interest. The 
test of the natural in this sense would be originality. Illustra- 
tive of the second, teleological, or normative use of the term 
are the following: ‘If anything de matural in any creature or 
in any kind ’tis that which is preservative of the kind itself and 
conducing to its welfare and support.’’ ‘* What is natural to 
each is its perfection.” * In the case of Shaftesbury there was 
as a further motive for not sharply distinguishing these two 
uses, namely, the metaphysical optimism, which refused to 
admit any contradiction between the actual and the ideal. 

In both the above senses Shaftesbury maintained that man 
was ‘naturally’ social. The ‘ herding principle and associating 
inclination’ are innate. In opposition to the abstract individ- 
ualism of Hobbes, Cumberland had made man odjectzvely part 
of a biological and social system. Shaftesbury makes him 
subjectively such. For with Shaftesbury man not merely zs a 
part of a whole; he is voluntarily so. The ties that bind him 
. to his fellows are not external but internal. It is however in 
the ethical or normative sense that man’s natural sociability is 
more fully analyzed, as Shaftesbury considers the criterion of 
virtue and its motivation. Passages in which the social content 
of the criterion is stated have been already quoted.* It is only 
necessary to note that here as in the case noted above in the 


comparison with Cumberland,‘ the greater subjectivism renders 
1 Sensus Communis, Pt. 3, Sec. 2. 


* Misc. 4, Ch. 2. Shaftesbury of course may have taken this from Aristotle. 
3 Above, p. 8 f. 


* Above, p. 8. 
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possible a more deeply social content than systems which 
measure conduct solely by results, even if the standard for 
results be tendency to public welfare.’ 


4. The Egoistic and the Social in Mottvation. 


More interesting, because more illustrative of the reciprocal 
influence of greater individualism in the ‘form’ of moral life 
and greater sociability in its content, is Shaftesbury’s doctrine 
of motives. Of motives, for this is the turn which his indi- 
vidualism gives to the question, ‘ what obligation there is to virtue, 
or what reason to embrace it.’ The motive presented in the 


Inquiry* seems at first sight purely hedonistic. To prove the 
obligation to virtue will be to prove: 


I. ‘* That to have the natural, kindly, or generous affections strong, and pow- 
erful toward the good of the public, is to havethe chief means of self-enjoyment, 
and that to want them is certain misery and ill.” 


II. ‘‘ That to have the private or self-affections too strong, or beyond their 
degree of subordinacy to the kindly and natural, is also miserable.” 

III. And, ‘‘ That to have the unnatural affections (viz., such as are neither 
founded on the interest of the kind, or public; nor of the private person or 
creature himself) is to be miserable in the highest degree.”’ 


The line of proof consists in showing that the pleasures of 
mind are superior to those of the body, and that ‘the mental 
enjoyments are either actually the very natural affections them- 
selves in their immediate operation’; or they are the effects of 
those affections, such as, e. g., the pleasures of sympathy or of 
esteem from others. All this seems purely egoistic. A man 
is urged to embrace virtue merely on the ground that he is thus 
choosing the most permanent, intense and fruitful kind of 
pleasure. The ground of appeal would be then purely to indi- 
vidual feeling, and the universal would thus be eliminated 
entirely from the ‘ obligation’ or ‘ reason’ to embrace virtue. 


1In addition to the social criterion Shaftesbury also introduces a more indi- 
vidualistic and zesthetic standard (doubtless under Greek influence) in such 
phrases as ‘sound,’ ‘proportionable,’ ‘intire’ affection; but the latter two 
phrases when employed in the /nguiry seem to be social in meaning. They 
are opposed to ‘partial,’ or ‘unequal’ (unjust) affections. In other writings 
the zesthetic element is more pronounced in such phrases as ‘ numbers, har- 
mony, and proportion,’ and especially in the moralists (Pt. 3 Sec. 2), where 
it is maintained that beauty and good are the same. 

2 Bk. II, Pt. 1, Sec. 3. 
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But this is not by any means the whole of Shaftesbury’s 
thought. In the first place, as already seen, the content of virtue 
is not for him to be defined in terms of pleasure, and so the 
method of getting this virtue chosen involves first of all a sepa- 
ration between end and motive. Just as Walpole justified 
bribery on the ground that he bribed men to be honest and 
patriotic, so this system would appeal to men’s self-interest to 
cultivate the social affections and weal. This divorce between 
end and motive was not wholly satisfactory to Shaftesbury, and 
he attempts to correct its inadequacy in various ways. Conduct 
influenced solely by hope of reward or fear of punishment has 
‘no virtue or goodness whatsoever,’ for ‘the will is neither 
gained nor the inclination wrought upon.’' Nor can such fear 
or hope consist with virtue if it is either an essential or a con- 
siderable motive to an act that should have been prompted by 
some affection alone.’ Just asa building may be so shored and 
screwed up on its supposedly weak side as to make it lean the 
other way, so would-be friends of morals ‘ have not been con- 
tented to show the natural advantages of virtue and honesty,’ 
but have dwelt upon its rewards and made it mercenary. ‘* To 
be brib’d only or terrify’d into an honest practice bespeaks little of 
real honesty or worth.”* The real service which rewards and 
punishments may render is (a) the negative one of restraining 
vicious passions sufficiently to give virtuous impulses a fair 
chance, and (d) the positive educational functions of expressing 
the judgment of the community and of habituating the individual 
to an exercise of affections in which he may come to delight 
for their own sake.* 

These doctrines involve an abandonment of the position that 
motive and act can be entirely separate. The inquiry in its main 
line of argument relies on the intrinsic pleasure found in virtuous 
affections, and it is obvious that the ultimate ground for insist- 
ing on the inseparable union of public and self-interest is largely 
the metaphysical optimism which cannot hold to a fundamental 
contradiction between part and whole. 


\Jnguiry, Bk. 1, Pt. 3, Sec. 3. 

_* Inquiry, do. 
5 Sensus Communis, Pt. 2, Sec. % 
‘ Inquiry, Bk. 1, Pt. 3, Sec. 3. 
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5. The Sensus Communis as a Trans-subjective Faculty. 


But we are as yet still appealing to the Individual’s feeling 
as motive and ground of obligation, and hence seem to make 
pleasure and pain the ultimate criterion. The doctrine of a 
‘sense,’ taken in its full implication, goes beyond this criterion. 
It is advanced in opposition to those who would ‘ rate life by the 
number and exquisiteness of the pleasing sensations.’* It means 
a sense of what I owe myself and what becomes me as a human 
creature.” A ‘right taste’ must be ‘formed.’* It does not nec- 
essarily coincide with choosing what pleases; our ‘better’ or 
‘nobler self’ expresses itself through a ‘taste’ or ‘ sense’ of this 
sort.‘ The moral sense or right ‘ taste’ is therefore to Shaftesbury 
a medium through which the objective moral universal may voice 
itself. It is the representative in his subjective standpoint of the 
objective beauty and good of the Greeks and of the objective 
political relationship maintained by Aristotle and Cumberland. 
It is that recognition of some universal which every moral 
theory must make in some form; but the fact that a ‘taste’ or 
‘sense’ is presumptively so individualistic a canon of judgment 
made it easy for Shaftesbury’s critics to deny that his system 
recognized any moral standard at all, and the ambiguity in the 
term ‘nature’ which has been noted above gave an additional 
point of attack. Shaftesbury’s real contribution to the ethical 
theory of his time was his affirmation of the Individual who is 
inevitably social in feeling and instinct. The explanation and 
analysis of the sociability was reserved for others. 


SECTION IV. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AS THE OuTCOME oF EGoIism DIRECTED 
BY THE PRESSURE OF SOCIAL ForcEs. — MANDEVILLE. 


Mandeville recognized even more clearly than Shaftesbury 
the new Individual of the social; economic and moral world. 
He delighted in paradoxes based on the contradictions in stand- 


ards which the new Individual suggested. The chief signifi- 


1 Sensus Communis, Pt. 3, Sec. 4. 

2 Ibid. 

8 Advice to an Author, Pt. 3, Sec. 3. 
4 Jbid., Pt. 3, Sec. 1. 
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cance of Mandeville for our purpose is that he regarded this 
new Individual as a product, to be explained by social and 
economic forces, not as a unit by which to explain society. 


1. The Conflicting Ideals in the Modern Individual. 


Mandeville recognizes the new Individual. Partly, it may 
be, from his own cynical disposition he found the individual of 
the modern world a more narrow and material being than the 
optimism of Shaftesbury had depicted. But it cannot be denied 
that he also discovered contradictions, overlooked by his more 
genial predecessor, which brought out more forcibly the char- 
acter of modern economic standards and motives. Shaftesbury, 
in order to interpret the modern spirit and at the same time give 
ethical sanction to what he regarded as its most positive features, 
had effected a transition in the concept of virtue analogous to 
that made by Hobbes in the concept ‘right.’ He made it stand 
for a power rather than for a control. Mandeville acutely 
points this out. ‘‘ The generality of moralists and philosophers 
have hitherto agreed that there could be no virtue without self- 
denial; but a late author * * * is of a contrary opinion, and im- 
agines that men without any trouble or violence upon themselves, 
may be naturally virtuous.” As an actual force in directing con- 


duct the ‘honor’ of the ‘ noble’ man or ‘ gentle’ man had been 


far more potent than its lack of prominence in ethical writers 
would imply, and the fundamental affinity between the spirit of 
the Renaissance and that of Greek culture had made it easy 
for the English gentleman to appropriate as his ideal the Greek 
conception of harmonious development. But this as interpreted 
by most men of the world involved quite a different standard 


from that set by the religion which had furnished the ideals of 
the Middle Ages. 


“The one bids you bear injuries with patience; the other tells you if you 
do not resent them, you are not fit to live. Religion commands you to leave 
all revenge to God ; honor bids you trust your revenge to nobody but yourself, 
even where the law would do it for you: religion plainly forbids murder ; honor 
openly justifies it: religion bids yon not shed blood upon any account what- 
ever ; honor bids you fight for the least trifle: religion is built upon humility, 
and honor upon pride.’’ 2 

1 Univ. of Chicago Cont. to Philos., No. 5, p. 19.” 

* Fable of the Bees, Vol. 1., p. 162. [Edin. ed. 1772.] 
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Moreover, the generation of Mandeville was not merely re- 
jecting the puritan religious standard in favor of the honor of 
the gentleman. It was measuring its values in more sensuous 
and less transcendental terms. ‘Real pleasures, comforts, ease’ 
were the goods of the new commercial life ; and ‘real pleasures’ 
mean ‘ not those which men say are best, but such as they seem 
to be most pleased with.’ 

It was further characteristic of this, as of many other periods, 
that the more material standard was more frankly and unabash- 
edly admitted for the public than for private life. 

In order that a nation may be happy and flourishing, Man- 
deville argues, there must be both continuous and varied pro- 
duction. Continuous production can be secured only by the 
economic motive of desire for wealth on the part of the laborer ; 
varied production, if it is to have value, implies varied wants 
on the part of consumers, and this is but another name for 
luxury. Egoistic self-interest and sensuous enjoyment are 
thus seen to be essential to the national weal. Reference to 
this public weal as a standard was, however, quite in accord 
with the tendencies of the contemporary ethical theories, and 
gave the point to the paradox, ‘ private vices, public benefits.’ 
Mandeville was but stating the motives on which the statesmen 
relied to foster national wealth. It is beside the mark, so far as 
this inquiry is concerned, to consider the economic soundness 
of his argument, the important thing is that he formulated a 
contradiction involved in the changed values and ideals of the 
age. 

2. Zhe Moral Resolved into the Merely Social. 


If ‘honor’ is really the standard of the new individual, then 
it is possible to give an explanation for both the content and the 
motives of morality. Honor, as viewed by Mandeville, means 
that part of myself which consists in what others think of me. 
It is then not necessary to assume any specific moral instinct in 
the individual. All that is needed is a regard for the praise or 
blame of others. It may be objected that this is but to substi- 
tute one instinct for another as the foundation of the moral life. 
True, but Mandeville may claim that he is-using a simpler ‘ in- 
stinct’ and one which certainly exists. Regard for the social 
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judgment is at least a vera causa in mediating the transition 
between the ‘cosmic process’ and the ‘ethical process,’ and 
Mandeville’s exaggerations should not blind us to his service to 


social psychology in emphasizing this force. In stating the way . 


in which the social judgment has come to enforce those partic- 
ular requirements which constitute what we call virtue, Mande- 
ville of course contrives to give just enough distortion to obscure 
the truth. Priests and politicians have ‘invented’ the scheme 
of praising certain acts which conduce to the good of the state 
and calling these virtuous. Modern social psychology must 
smile at the idea of ‘ inventing’ virtue as if by conscious artifice. 
But if we vary the emphasis slightly, is not this what has taken 
place? Men of higher religious ideals and larger political sa- 
gacity have always been slightly in advance of the bulk of the 
people in formulating the demands of society upon the indi- 


vidual, and aiding the vague feeling of the group to crystallize 
in definite judgments. 


3. The Elements in Man's Alleged Sociableness. 


The same effort to explain the Individual as a product of 
social pressure rather than as a social unit is seen in Mande- 
ville’s account of the alleged sociableness of man. Shaftes- 
bury had assumed a ‘ herding’ instinct to explain the origin of 
society. Mandeville admits that man may be called a ‘ sociable 
creature,’ but denies that this is due either to immediate instinct 
or to love for society. ‘* The sociableness of man arises only 
from these two things, viz., the multiplicity of his desires, and 
the continued opposition he meets with in his endeavors to 
gratify them.” 

The framework of the structure is economic. The bones 
and sinews of the body politic are to be sought in the varied 
wants of men and inthe differentiation of labor educed by these 
wants. If man could gratify all his wants without exertion and 
with no help from his fellows the complex societies of civiliza- 
tion would never arise. The love of society is thus rather an 
acquisition than a primitive affection. It is based on intelligent 
self-interest rather than on instinct. So far as it exists at all it 
is a product of society rather than its cause. Even the multi- 
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plicity of desires which forces man to seek the aid and company 
of his fellows has a social cause. It is society itself which 
arouses these multiform desires and brings about the mutual de- 
pendence of men upon each other. ‘‘ Men become sociable by 
living together in society.” ‘* The most civilized people stand 
most in need of society, and none less than savages.”* ‘This is 
conceiving the social man as a product of economic conditions. 
Aside from this primary motive force of desires which drives 
man to seek the help of his fellows, the principal qualities which 
make man capable of society are his capacity for thought and 
speech, his pliableness* or docility, and his longevity. It is 
through these that men are rendered * governable,’ and it is in 
being ‘ governable’ rather than in being fond of company that the 
essential prerequisite for society is found. It is, upon presenting 
motives appealing to the intelligent self-interest of the citizens 
that statesmen rely in maintaining the stability of societies 
already founded. It is, therefore, ‘ what we call evil’ (2. ¢., 
economic motives) rather than the ‘ good and amiable qualities ’ 
that make man preéminently sociable. 


4. The Moral as Generated from the Economic. 


Mandeville is thus able so to interpret the moral and political 
life of his day as to find a third view of human nature, which 
borrows from both puritanism and commercialism and yet dif- 
fers from the theories of both Hobbes and Schaftesbury. Ac- 
cording to puritanism and Hobbes man in a state of nature is 
neither moral nor social. According to Shaftesbury he is 
‘naturally’ both. On this issue Mandeville sides with puritanism 
and Hobbes. He does not agree that men are ‘ naturally vir- 
tuous.’ The agencies by which the moral and social life is 
actually attained, are, on the other hand, quite differently con- 
ceived in the three systems. According to puritanism, the 
transition is effected only by a supernatural process of conver- 
sion; according to Hobbes it is by fear of violence ; according 


to Mandeville* it is by economic motives of advantage to be 
1 Fable of the Bees, Vol. 2, p. 157. 
2 Jbid., p. 150. 


°Cf., ‘ plasticity,’ or ‘adaptation’ in Baldwin’s Mental Development. 
* See his criticism quoted above, p. 14. 
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gained, or by the subtler motives of honor and pride. Puritan- 
ism reflects the belief in divine sovereignty, Hobbes the era of 
violence, Mandeville the age of commercialism and social in- 
fluence. To the Puritan the path of virtue lay through self- 
denial; because he was convinced that the natural self — the self 

of desires for wealth, place and power—was bad. Hobbes 
likewise assumes a certain sort of self-surrender as the basis of 
society, namely the surrender of individual rights (powers). 
Mandeville, while availing himself of the Puritan theory of 
nature and virtue, and thus plausibly placing himself on the side 
of a higher standard of virtue than that set by Shaftesbury, avails 
himself also of the Hobbist motives of gain and glory as the 
means of socialization. Hence the self-denial required in his 
system is the ‘apparent self-denial’ involved in economic or pru- 


dential action. 
SECTION V. 


Tue INDIVIDUAL ENLARGED BY THE CAPACITY TO EXPERI- 
ENCE PLEASURE IN WITNESSING OR Dorine ACTs 
NOT YIELDING Him PRIVATE ADVAN- 
TAGE. — HUTCHESON. 


1. The Individual’s Moral Sense as a New Avenue of 
Pleasure. 


‘¢One man says, he has a thing made on purpose to tell him 
what is right and what is wrong; and that it is called a moral 
sense.”* Such might naturally seem to be the function of a 
moral sense, viz., to serve as accriterion. But this is precisely . 
what Hutcheson does not emphasize as its function. The pre- 
vailing criterion of actions in Hutcheson’s system is in words 
just what it is in Bentham’s, viz., usefulness to the public.’ 
The function of the moral sense is rather to explain why useful- 
ness to the public should enlist the approval of the individual — 
a question which apparently did not occur to Bentham. In 


‘Bentham, /ntroduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation, Ch. II. 

In the System, Bk. II., Ch. 3, ii, Hutcheson affirms that ‘“‘ The righteous- 
ness or goodness of actions is not indeed the same notion with their tendency 
to universal happiness, or flowing from the desire of it. This latter is the 
highest species of the former.”” But in both Inquiry and System the tendency 
toward the happiness of some other than the agent — whether it be universal, 
or less extensive — is always prominent as the criterion. 











* 
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assigning this function to the moral sense Hutcheson is more 
closely in accord with Barrow than with Shaftesbury. For the 
latter had made its function rather the negative task of disap- 
proving unseemly acts. Hutcheson gives it a positive lace, and 
makes it perform the service of mediating between a hedonistic 
psychology and the social. judgments of approval and disap- 
proval. 

Hutcheson has a much more definitely psychological purpose 
than Shaftesbury. Like Shaftesbury, he makes the feelings 
and affections the essence of moral personality. Like Shaftes- 
bury, he conceives the moral judgment in esthetic categories. 
But the question as to why an individual should find pleasure in 
the benevolent actions of others presented itself to Hutcheson 
as needing a special examination. To an intuitionist our ap- 
proval of benevolent actions might seem the immediate conse- 
quence of our recognition that such acts are right, but Hutcheson 
expressly disclaims any innate ideas or innate knowledge of 
right or wrong. A Mandeville might attribute all moral ap- 
provals to the craft of politicians who had persuaded men to 
approve acts tending to the public good, although these acts 
might be of no use to the individual judging; but while the 
social nature of the judgment impressed Hutcheson, the transi- 
tion thus effected from egoism to morality seemed too palpably 
artificial. The explanation that acts benefiting the public must 
necessarily benefit us in some degree, and hence that our ap- 
proval of benevolent actions springs from egoistic satisfaction, 
that all gratitude is a ‘lively sense of favors yet to come,’ 
seemed equally far fetched. Hutcheson therefore urges that 
just as we experience pleasure from our perceptions of natural 
good (7. ¢., advantage) and from perceptions of beauty and 
harmony, so we must suppose another avenue of pleasure to 
account for moral approval of actions which in no way relate 
to our natural good. This avenue of pleasure he calls the 
moral sense. 

Now we may smile at the simplicity of the device by which 
an ‘occult quality,’ as Hutcheson himself called it, is presented 
as a solution for the question. We might even consider that 
Mandeville’s clumsy use of social psychology pointed to a more 
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fruitful line for further inquiry; but the fact remains that al- 
though Hutcheson’s solution is itself but another statement of 
the prophecy, it is a far more adequate statement of the issues 


involved than had previously been made. The individual is | 


still conceived in terms of feeling. His moral judgments must 
rest on feelings of pleasure or pain. But his pleasure and pain 
need not be egoistic. If there is no conception of the intricate 
and subtle analysis which shows the self to be social, there is 
at least a conclusive argument that the happiness of others 
can make its immediate appeal to our consciousness and find 
recognition in our moral approval. 


2. The Deeper Moral and Social Implication of * Honor.’ 


That the fundamental function of the theory of a moral 
sense is to enlarge the conception of the Individual’s nature is 
further seen in Hutcheson’s explanation of ‘honor.’ He is 
willing to give to this passion one of the highest places among 
the forces of human life, but he claims, as against Mandeville, 
that the regard for the opinion of others, evinced in the sense 
of honor or of shame, presupposes the existence of a moral 
sense. Mandeville had postulated a regard for the opinion of 
others as a fundamental human quality. Hutcheson replies 
that such a regard implies some other principle in human nature 
than that of self-love. For why does my pleasure and pain 
depend on the good opinion of others? If it be said that it is 
because we gain or lose by such opinion, the answer is that the 
feeling of loss is one thing, that of shame another. We often 
lose without feeling ashamed. Of course, what Mandevilie and 
Hutcheson both have in mind is that the self has as part of its 
content the opinions of others. As between their interpretations 
one is psychologically about naive as the other. Each postulates 
a faculty. The difference is that Hutcheson’s explanation 
attempts to do justice to a deeper element in the sense of honor 
and shame than was perceived by Mandeville. Hutcheson points 
out that we do not honor the man who acts merely from regard 
to honor, nor do we necessarily honor the man who acts ad- 
vantageously toward us, our party, or even our country, unless 
we suppose a love of the public on his part. Hence in honor- 
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ing a man we really identify ourself with the public, and a 
sense of honor implies a similar appeal to the public point of 
view. Most important of all, it is an appeal, not to the actual 
social judgments pronounced by public opinion, but to the judg- 
ment of a real social self, corresponding to the idea of a real 
public good. Honor, then, implies a true universal; it implies 
that the self which is here seeking recognition finds its true 
Soctus only in an ideal social unity and not in the actual uttered 
opinions of present society. 


3. The [ndividual’s Capacity for Disinterested Benevolence. 


The moral sense means a broadening of the Individual on 
the receptive or appreciative side. The theory of ‘ disinter- 
ested benevolence’ means a similar broadening of the indi- 
vidual on the active side. In the latter, as in the former, 
Hutcheson supports and develops by a deeper psychological 
analysis what Shaftesbury had suggested. The prevalent the- 
ory of the day was undoubtedly that self-love, in open or dis- 
guised form, is the spring of all our actions. It is further to 
be noted that Hutcheson himself defines it as the ‘ principal 
business of the moral philosopher to shew from solid reasons 
that universal benevolence tends to the happiness of the benevo- 
lent; that so no apparent views of interest may counteract this 
natural inclination.’ The important point is that benevolence 
is held to be a natural inclination which cannot possibly be 
produced by any devices of an artificial sort. It may be coun- 
teracted by views of self-interest, but it cannot be produced by 
such views. Hence, if there is any such thing as benevolence 
at all it cannot be explained as due to self-love in open or dis- 
guised form. For ‘desire does never arise from a view of ob- 
taining that sensation of joy connected with the success or grati- 
fication of desire; otherwise the strongest desires might arise 
toward any trifle.’ Further, desire of the happiness of others 
cannot be evoked by the opinion that such a desire would be 
advantageous. This might make us wish to have the desire; 


it could not give it to us.* Otherwise we might be bribed into 
1 Inquiry, Sec. VIL., ii. 
* On the Passions, Sec. 1, p. 16. 
3 Jbid., pp. 17 f. 
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ing a man we really identify ourself with the public, and a 
sense of honor implies a similar appeal to the public point of 
view. Most important of all, it is an appeal, not to the actual 
social judgments pronounced by public opinion, but to the judg- 
ment of a real social self, corresponding to the idea of a real 
public good. Honor, then, implies a true universal; it implies 
that the self which is here seeking recognition finds its true 


Socius only in an ideal social unity and not in the actual uttered 
opinions of present society. 


3. The l[ndividual’s Capacity for Disinterested Benevolence. 


The moral sense means a broadening of the Individual on 
the receptive or appreciative side. The theory of ‘ disinter- 
ested benevolence’ means a similar broadening of the indi- 
vidual on the active side. In the latter, as in the former, 
Hutcheson supports and develops by a deeper psychological 
analysis what Shaftesbury had suggested. The prevalent the- 
ory of the day was undoubtedly that self-love, in open or dis- 
guised form, is the spring of all our actions. It is further to 
be noted that Hutcheson himself defines it as the ‘ principal 
business of the moral philosopher to shew from solid reasons 
that universal benevolence tends to the happiness of the benevo- 
lent; that so no apparent views of interest may counteract this 
natural inclination.’ The important point is that benevolence 
is held to be a natural inclination which cannot possibly be 


produced by any devices of an artificial sort. It may be coun- 


teracted by views of self-interest, but it cannot be produced by 
such views. Hence, if there is any such thing as benevolence 
at all it cannot be explained as due to self-love in open or dis- 
guised form. For ‘desire does never arise from a view of ob- 
taining that sensation of joy connected with the success or grati- 
fication of desire; otherwise the strongest desires might arise 
toward any trifle.’? Further, desire of the happiness of others 
cannot be evoked by the opinion that such a desire would be 
advantageous. This might make us wish to have the desire; 
it could not give it to us.» Otherwise we might be bribed into 
1 Inquiry, Sec. VIL., ii. 


* On the Passions, Sec. 1, p. 16. 
3 Jbid., pp. 17 f. 
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loving or hating, which is absurd. Suppose, however, this be 
granted, and the admission made that no extrinsic pleasure or 
pain can move us to genuine benevolence, a subtler question 
presents itself in the query whether it may not be because the 
public interest is our own, that we love the public just as we 
love our children because they are ‘ parts of ourselves.’ Hutche- 
son’s reply to this shows genuine acuteness. ‘* How are they 
parts of ourselves? Not as a leg or an arm: we are not 
conscious of their sensations. It is love which ‘makes them 
parts of ourselves,’ therefore it does not flow from their being 
so before.”* This is a clear recognition that the term ‘ self’ in- 
cludes far more than certain sensuous interests connected with 
the body, or certain exclusive interests of any sort. It may 
become as inclusive as the range of our affections. As point- 
ing toward the modern psychological view of the self as not a 
fixed entity but a complex and organized system of desires, 
interests, ideals, purposes, and habits, the passage is one of the 
most significant in the ethical theory of the century. 


SECTION VI. 


THE PARTICULAR IMPULSES AND FEELINGS RELATED TO THE 
SELF. — BuTLer, JOHN CLARK. 


The Individual has thus far in this period beentreated mainly 
as a being of feelings and impulses, or of calculating in the 
interest of feelings, and played upon by social forces. An 
ethical standpoint which does fuller justice to the unity of the 
individual and brings the opposing claims to a temporary ad- 
justment is taken by Butler. For in the first place he raises 
the controversy between benevolence and self-love to a new 
level by distinguishing the impulsive from the considerate dis- 
position and action; secondly, he gives to.reflection and reason 
its place in unifying the self and constituting the responsible 
aspect of the individual; and thirdly, he attempts on this basis a 
distinction between power and authority, between motive and 
obligation, which points toward a teleological basis for obligation, 
even though it does not reach it. This last distinction leads 
Butler to clear up that ambiguity in the terms ‘ nature’ and 

1 Inquiry, Sec. II., ix. 
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‘natural’ which was found in Shaftesbury and exploited for 
his own argument by Mandeville. Butler’s Individual is not 
limited to impulses and affections on the one hand, nor to reason 
functioning only in the calculation of material or social advan- 
tage on the other. The self is indeed the ultimate center of 
reference. So far the ‘selfish theory’ was sound; but the self 
is not limited to the narrow and exclusive self of gain and glory 
—in this the right lay with the other party. Finally, the de- 
Cisive voice in determining which impulses ought to prevail in 
the self to be realized, and which ought to be repressed, is not 
a voice of impulse but a voice of reflection. 


1. Zhe Economic Category of Interest Distinguished from 
the Moral and Social. 


Butler’s distinction between particular affections which rest 
in their objects, and ‘ cool self-love’ which considers all these 
particular affections as means to happiness, is familiar. For 
our purpose the important point is the interpretation of this dis- 
tinction in terms of the conception of the Individual. The 
previous discussions had for the most part taken ‘ self’ as a fixed 
entity. The content which men had in mind when they argued 
that an act was interested or disinterested, was that of material 
interests or of power and distinction. The element of truth which 
is given a mistaken interpretation in egoistic hedonism is that 
the Individual must freely choose his end. This involves that 
a given choice is made because on the whole the object sought 
appeals to him as most desirable, or in ordinary phrase the man 
does what pleases him. The strain involved in maintaining 
that a man does a benevolent act solely to please a material or 
ambitious self was severe, but this was the position taken by 
Mandeville, and he was but stating current political and com- 
mercial theory in exaggerated form. Shaftesbury, indeed, had 
argued that to have the public affections strong is to have the 
chief means and power of self-enjoyment, but he had conceived 
the individual so fully in terms of feeling that his principle 
might be stated, ‘social pleasures are superior in quantity to 
non-social pleasures.’ This would be to estimate the value of 
social affections in terms of pleasure-pain and might make it 
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appear that conduct was merely a choice of pleasures, a choice 
which might vary with individuals. To guard against such an 
inference Hutcheson had insisted upon the disinterestedness of 
benevolence. But this seemed to imply that the benevolent 
man either had no delight in his benevolence, or at least did 
not find his satisfaction in benevolence, and chose it because it 
satisfied him. Hutcheson seemed therefore forced to separate 
man’s benevolence from the self. The dilemma which now 
confronted ethics was this. To be truly benevolent, acts must 
not be referred to myself. But unless I do such acts because 
they appeal to me and promise satisfaction, then they are not 
fully mine, and I am not in the fullest sense benevolent. For 
in the latter case the act would be either unmotived or appeal 
to motives outside me. If unmotived the act would be merely 
impulsive and so not ethical. If due to motives outside of me 
(were such a case conceivable) it would not express my char- 
acter or be properly my act. 

Butler met this dilemma by a distinction which on the one 
hand broadened the concept of the self, and on the other raised 
the self to a higher unity than that of feeling. He points out 
with great acuteness the false analogy from property which was 
so influential in current ethical theory. Economic interests are 
always liable to be conceived as mutually exclusive, and in 
Butler’s day national economics had this conception as an im- 
plicit basis. ‘The economic relations had not yet been made 
the subject of special study to such a degree that a distinction 
between economic value and moral value was brought to clear 
recognition. Like mind and matter prior to Descartes, neither 
was made sufficiently abstract to be clearly conceived. And as 
in the Middle Ages the ethical had controlled the economic, as 
is illustrated by conceptions of usury, so in Butler’s day the eco- 
nomic was dominating the ethical. ‘* People are so very much 
taken up with this one subject (7. ¢., property), that they seem 
from it to have formed a general way of thinking, which they 
apply to other things that they have nothing to do with.” This 
‘economic fallacy’ leads men to confound the exclusive and 
competitive economic interests with the social and mutual 
interests of the moral sphere. They forget that the very mean- 
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ing of a moral life implies community of interests. They 
reason, ‘‘ If property and happiness are one and the same thing, 
as by increasing the property of another you lessen your own 
property, so by promoting the happiness of another you must 
lessen your own happiness.” Against such a mistaken notion 
it is sufficient to point out once for all that happiness means the 
gratification of certain impulses or desires, and that love of our 
neighbor is one of these. This may indeed compete with some 
other interest, just as an interest in wealth may compete with 
a desire for fame; but this is not a competition between the self 
and another, it is a competition within self. 

This same distinction serves to correct Hutcheson’s one- 
sidedness. Benevolence merely as impulse is not due to self- 
love ; it may be opposed to it. Butso may the excessive degree 
of any natural impulse. On the other hand, it is equally true 
that benevolence as a ‘virtuous principle’ and not merely a 
‘natural affection,’ implies an endeavor, an act of will. To 
gratify this endeavor produces pleasure; it satisfies the self as 
truly as does the gratification of any other desire. Even further, 
such is the sovereignty of the self, such its demand that all its 
acts shall appear as motived within, and so as fully its own, 
that ‘though virtue or moral rectitude does indeed consist in 
affection to and pursuit of what is right and good, as such, yet 
* * * when we sit down in a cool hour we can neither justify 
to ourselves this or any other pursuit till we are convinced that 
it will be for our happiness, or at least not contrary to it.’ 

It is not maintained that Butler’s distinction is psycholog- 
ically adequate. To say that the particular affections rest in 
their objects does not afford an answer to the question as to the 
nature of reflective desire as distinguished from these objective 
impulses. Nor does Butler state what part the rational self may 
take in constituting objects of desire. He falls back on the 
position that we are ‘ constituted’ with a certain number of im- 
pulses, among which is the benevolent. But his distinctions 
between economic and moral interests and between the objec- 
tive particular impulses and the inclusive, reflective self, were 
positive steps in advance. 
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2. Reason as a Unifying Principle. 


Butler gives reason a function in unifying and controlling 
the various elements in the self. It is customary to think of 
conscience in Butler’s system as a successor to the ‘ moral 
sense’ of Shaftesbury and Hutcheson. But although conscience 
does exercise an approval and disapproval, it would be as inap- 
propriate to suppose conscience to be merely a faculty invented 
for that purpose, as it would be to regard Hutcheson’s ‘ moral 
sense’ as such. Just as we sawthat Hutcheson’s ‘ moral sense’ 
had as its primary function to enlarge the capacities of the self 
for receiving pleasure, so conscience enlarges and dignifies the 
self by restoring to reason a place in the conception of the indi- 
vidual. The moral sense writers had practically ignored the 
rational element in moral conduct. In the theories of Locke, 
Hobbes and Mandeville, reason had figured as an agency for 
finding means to secure pleasure or avoid uneasiness. It had in 
itself no part in constituting ends. Cumberland had given right 
reason a place of authority, but for Cumberland reason was a 
faculty for apprehending an objective rational order of the uni- 
verse. It was not primarily an internal principle. Conscience, 
or the ‘ principle of reflection,’ is in the first place, as compared 
with the moral sense, a rational principle. It is not of course 
to be identified with reason pure and simple. It may be re- 
garded as including both a ‘ sentiment of the understanding ’ and 
a ‘ perception of the heart.’ Its approval of justice, veracity, and 
regard to the common good is spoken of as an immediate rather 
than as a mediate pronouncement. But on the other hand, we 
have to notice that ‘ principle of reflection’ is nearly always used 
as an alternative. ‘Our perception of vice and ill-desert,’ it is 
said, ‘arises from, and isthe result of a comparison of actions with 
the nature and capacities of the agent.’’ We ‘reflect upon our 
own nature’; conscience points out to us in some degree, ‘ what 
we are intended for,’ and a fragment speaks of subjecting ‘ all 
my passions and affections to my reason.’ All this indicates the 
prominence of the rational, mediate character of conscience. 
The refusal to identify virtue with benevolence and thus make 


happiness or misery the sole criterion of moral value is on its 
1 Diss. on Nature of Virtue. 
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negative side in accord with the above, but Butler does not 
explicitly say that the ground for this refusal is that this crite- 
rion would ignore the rational factor. He merely asserts that 
justice and veracity have intrinsic value and must not be fol- 
lowed or rejected on the basis of the assumed tendency to happi- 
ness or misery. 

As contrasted with the function assigned to reason by 
Hobbes and Mandeville, this rational or reflective principle is 
not an agency for calculating private advantage. It is decid- 
edly social in its implications, since it is not to be identified with 
self-love. Self-love may claim the primacy so far as motivation 
is concerned, since every act must ultimately be related to the 
self; but in deciding wha¢ self shall be furthered, or what we 
shall do, conscience must have the decisive voice. If ‘ duty and 
interest are perfectly coincident,’ it is because man is essentially 
social and can therefore find his true welfare only in obedience 
to a reason which prescribes regard to the relations of society. 

Finally, as contrasted with the right reason of Cumberland, 
Butler’s ‘ reflective principle’ is an internal principle of control, 
rather than a medium for apprehending an external and objec- 
tive system of order and relations. Butler does not question the 
existence of such an objective system of nature, nor even the 
possibility of basing ethics upon it; but it is upon human nature 
that he bases his own system, and though he does not doubt the 
coincidence of results reached by the two methods, he does not 
rely upon the first to fix the laws for the second. The origin of 
our constitution may be -due to God; but, having been consti- 
tuted once for all, human nature henceforth exists as a law unto 
itself. It is autonomous. 


3. The Individual as Source of Moral Authority. 


Butler’s distinction between power and authority is an attempt 
to recognize the universal aspect of the individual as against 
two opposing conceptions. First, as against Locke and the 
older school it denied that all authority must come from some 
external command. Man may be a law unto himself. It is 
highly interesting to note that Locke had reached this principle 
of inner authority in political theory, as being other than the 
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mere power with which Hobbes had endowed his units. He had 
made each individual ‘ born to command.’ The political revo- 
lution had forced men to the theory of democracy. But Locke 
had not taken a corresponding step in ethics. God has a 
‘right’ to impose a law because we are his creatures; the ‘ ob- 
ligation’ to obey this law is not further accounted for except 
through the theory of motives or sanctions. Butler does for 
ethics what Locke, following Milton,’ had done for politics. 
As Locke’s individual is born to command, so Butler’s con- 
science or principle of reflection has a ‘natural supremacy.’ As 
the authority of government needs not any supernatural source 
in divine right, but may derive sufficient sanctity from its units, 
so with Butler human nature has within itself ample authority. 
There is indeed no such emphasis placed upon autonomy as is 
the case in Kant’s system. There is no analysis of the will 
such as that by which Kant shows the authority of ends which 
have intrinsic and absolute worth. The term conscience may 
be less desirable in its suggestions than Kant’s practical reason, 
and Butler appears more ready to assert the authority of con- 
science than to explain it. But making allowance for all this, 
it remains true that Butler conceives conscience as the unifying 
principle of human nature. It is by its reflection that the due 
place of every element and the legitimate degree of every pas- 
sion or activity is settled, and hence it may not unfairly be said 
that its authority is virtually that which the whole must exercise 
over its parts, the end over the means. 

Secondly, as against certain aspects of the theory of Shaftes- 
bury, Butler’s distinction between power and authority meets 
the criticism of Mandeville, that to make virtue ‘ natural’ was 
to destroy its essential character. Shaftesbury, as noted above, 
had not placed all impulses upon the same footing. He had 
urged that in deciding what is ‘ natural’ we must have regard 
to the end or welfare of the species as a whole. He had in- 
sisted on the need of due proportion. And yet he had viewed 
this proportion largely from an esthetic standpoint, and in de- 
ciding what should constitute the end of the species as a whole 
little account is made of rational and volitional elements. The 


1J. H. Tufts, Univ. of Chicago Cont. to Philos., No. 5, p. 47. 
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nearest that he comes to a recognition of a universal to which 
the individual is subject is in his principle of ‘ taste.’ Butler, by 
emphasizing the rational character of his reflective principle, 
finds a controlling principle which is universal and authoritative 
because it alone is competent to unify the self and speak for 
human nature as a whole; while at the same time it is individ- 
ual because it finds its content not in external or abstract rela- 
tions, but in the material of human passions and affections. 
When pressed as to what constitutes the obligation to obey this 
principle, his first reply is like that of Kant: ‘ Your obligation 
to obey this law is its being the law of your nature’; but in part 
perhaps out of deference to the hedonistic psychology of the 
time, in part it may be from recognition that reason is not in 
itself, if taken abstractly, a motive, he adds that the path of 
duty must be the path of ultimate satisfaction. ‘‘ It is manifest 
absurdity to suppose evil prevailing finally over good.” 


4. Self-satisfaction a Necessity of Moral Action. 


The critique of Hutcheson undertaken by John Clarke of 
Hull was based upon an analysis somewhat similar to that of 
Butler, but with emphasis upon another point. It has also a 
peculiar interest in that it propounded the principle of sympathy 
as an explanation for the phenomena of ‘ disinterested benevo- 
lence.” Whether this came to the notice of Hume is uncertain, 
but the use of the principle is certainly worthy of remark. 

First as to Clarke’s theory of desire. This aims to show 
that Hutcheson’s theories of the moral sense and of benevolent 
impulses may both be taken up into the hedonistic scheme. 
He admits freely the contention of Butler and Hutcheson that 
a desire for pleasure affords no explanation of the various par- 
ticular impulses or appetites. ‘The pleasure received by the 
taste [of fruit] does not arise from views of self-interest ; that’s 
nonsense to say’; and it‘may be equally admitted that there is 
an immediate pleasure felt in the contemplation of a virtuous 
character, and in the union of virtue and happiness. This 
granted, however, it is no less certain in Clarke’s opinion that the 
man who has once experienced these pleasures will seek to have 
them again, and will be moved in this by self-interest. 
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He sees very clearly that if an action is to be mine, I must 
seek the object to be attained and must feel an interest in this 
object. ‘‘In no case can the mind be affected with a concern 
for the happiness of others (which is only another name for 
benevolence) but where 7 ts brought home to itself and, some 
way or other, either immediately, or by consequence, made a 


part of its own, in reality or supposition.” ' 


Clarke even turns the tables upon the advocates of disin- 
terested benevolence, by raising the question whether God does 
not ‘delight or take pleasure in doing good. Without this 
supposition I understand not, for my part, in what sense He 
could be called a good Being.’ If it is alleged that the motive 
to action may not be this pleasure or delight, Clarke replies 
that then the act becomes a merely mechanical act or, at any 
rate, one which does not enlist the interest of the self, and the 


_act of beneficence is not, in any proper sense, a benevolent act. 


In the second place, as already indicated, Clarke has a brief 
allusion to the principle of sympathy, and he uses the principle 
in a way which is certainly akin to its use by Hume, although 
it is, to be sure, merely a hint, rather than a fully worked out 
theory. We have seen that Hutcheson maintained the love of 
parent for child to be ‘ antecedent to the conjunction of interest, 
and the cause of it, not the effect.’ Clarke maintains that the 
interest is already there and that the identification of the parent’s 
own welfare with that of the child is not due, as Hutcheson had 
claimed, to an affection on the part of the parent, but rather to 
a purely psychological or even physiological cause. God ‘ has 
thought fit to so mould and fashion the human mind, that the 
parents, by a strange and surprising sympathy, should be very 
deeply affected with the pleasures and pains of their offspring, 
receive a most wonderful satisfaction in the former and as terri- 
ble a disturbance from the latter, and so be obliged by the very 
principle of self-love, to take care of their issue, and provide 
for their happiness, in order to secure their own.’ 

We note here that sympathy is conceived entirely as a prin- 
ciple for transmitting pleasure and pain from one individual to 


_ 'John Clarke, Foundation of Morality ; cited Vol. II., page 230 in Selby- 
Bigge’s British Moralists. 
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another without implying any real identification of interest or 
anything that could properly be called love. In this respect, 
therefore, it is entirely upon a par with Hume’s conception of 
the principle, and while there is no attempt made to use it as a 
universal solvent for all our public interests, we have clearly a 
suggestion which might be utilized by a later thinker of the 
acuteness and psychological genius of Hume. 


SECTION VII. 


Tue MorAt INDIVIDUAL EXPLAINED BY THE PRINCIPLES OF 
ASSOCIATION AND IMITATION. —Gay, HARTLEY. 


The cruder forms of the selfish theory had been driven from 
the field by Shaftesbury, Hutcheson and Butler. Even such 
later hedonists as Paley and Bentham assumed a social criterion 
for conduct, although they resorted to egoistic motives to ex- 
plain how an individual could be led to act in accordance there- 
with. But admitting that man has a ‘moral sense’ or a ‘con- 
science, is this ultimate or derivativer The genesis of the 
moral individual was the problem of the writers who follow 
Hutcheson and Butler. 

The familiar analysis made by Gay and Hartley need not 
detain us long. Both writers assume the existence of a ‘ moral 
sense’ as claimed by Hutcheson, but seek to explain its disin- 


terested approvals by (a) imitation of the judgments of others, 
and (0) association. 


1. The Self of the Purely Analytic Method. 


Gay concerns himself chiefly with showing that all public 
affections and supposedly disinterested approvals are due to the 
tendency of the mind to make into an end what is originally 
only a means. Love of virtue, like love of money, is orig- 
inally due to pleasure-giving power. Private happiness is the 
only ‘real good.’ Obligation is the necessity of doing or omitting 
any act in order to be happy, and the individualism of his stand- 
point comes out clearly in his query, ‘*‘ How can the good of 
mankind be any obligation to me, when perhaps in particular 


cases, such as laying down my life, or the like, it is contrary to 
my happiness? ” 
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Gay’s individual is thus conceived as governed wholly by 
egoistic motives in so far as he is rational, and as lapsing into 
disinterested approvals only in so far as he forgets or neglects 
to use his reason. Love of virtue, like love of money, is acquired, 
and no intrinsic criterion is suggested for regarding one as 
superior to the other. Gay is evidently at the mercy of the 
analytic method. He conceives his task accomplished when 
he has resolved the complex into its elements, without giving 
any criterion to decide whether the whole is greater than the 
sum of its parts, or is merely equal to it. 


2. Assoctation as a Synthetic Principle. 


Hartley is free from this entanglement in his method, so far 
as concerns the values of the moral sentiments. For although 
all the pleasures of sympathy and the moral sense are built up 
by association, or by education and imitation, from the elemental 
pleasures of sense, yet ‘that which is prior in the order of nature 


_is always less perfect and principal than that which is posterior, 


the last of two contiguous states being the end, the first the 
means subservient to the end.’’ Psychological genesis is one 
thing ; arule of life is another. Further, as regards the specific 
problem of the relation of self-love to benevolence and the 
moral sense, although all such affections and approvals were 
‘ originally founded on a sense of private happiness,’ ‘ the sel- 
fish passions convert into benevolent ones,’ * moral pleasures more 
excellent in their kind than either intellectual or sensible ones’ 
result from ‘ acting conformably to justice, veracity, faithful- 
ness, etc.”* Indeed, Hartley goes so far in this direction as to 
adjudicate the respective claims of self-interest and self-annihil- 
ation to be the basis of morality, by a sort of euthanasia of self- 
interest; ‘though it be impossible to begin without sensuality 
and sensual selfishness; * * * yet we ought never to be satis- 
fied with ourselves till we arrive at perfect self-annihilation, 
and the pure love of God.’* Association becomes, therefore, in 


1 Observations on Man, Pt. II., Prop. L. 

> Inquiry into the Origin of the Human Appetites and A ffections showing 
how each arises from Association, 1747 (in Dr. Parr’s Metaphysical Tracts), 
pp. 98 f., 125, 131. I assume that this was written by Hartley. 

* Observations on Man, Pt. I1., Prop. LXVII. 
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Hartley’s system the psychological agency for affecting the 
regeneration of the selfish and sensual individual. The view 
of puritanism and Hobbes and Mandeville as to man’s original 
state persists tenaciously, but we now have a fourth means for 
rescue; association is a ‘ friend to grace.’ 

Obviously the important problem is as to the means and 
completeness of the transition from the sensuous and selfish 
individual to the moral and sympathetic member of society who 
pronounces approvals according to a social standard, and acts 
with disinterested benevolence. Hartley takes it very easily. 
In the case of voluntary agents who are, or may be, ministers 
to our happiness, we approve acts tending to promote our hap- 
piness; then we approve all similar acts and thus (?) all moral 
character. Or, rather, we are taught such approbation, and 
later see ‘the reasonableness of annexing such dispositions to 
certain particular acts of our own and others.’ That this would 
explain at best only the relatively unreflective judgments, and 
would fail utterly in the case of the individual who was shrewd 
enough to analyze his reasons for approval, seems to have 
escaped Hartley entirely, owing perhaps to his own placid and 
genial disposition. His attempt to account for the normative 
value implied in the term ‘ merit’ can be regarded only as a 
curiosity. ‘*‘ Whoever performs an action with a view to 
obtain some certain end hath a right to the end for which such 
action was pursued: and consequently every action merits that 
for the acquiring which it was first undertaken.” ‘* Merit there- 
fore is the right we have to the approbation of others from our 
voluntarily contributing to their happiness.” The difference 
between a right and a claim, between a social and an individual 
attitude, has evidently not occurred to the genial author. To 
resolve such normative and universal judgments as those of 
morality and justice into simple elements needed a subtler 
genius, and a wider vision for the forces of human nature. 
Such a genius and vision were combined in David Hume. 


1 Inquiry, Sec. IV. 
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SECTION VIII. 


THe MorRAL AND SociaAL INDIVIDUAL EXPLAINED BY THE 
PRINCIPLE OF SYMPATHY. HUME. 


1. The Two-fold Hume; Method versus Material. The Indi- 
vidual as Egotstic or as Social. 


In Hume we have what is so often seen in a great thinker, 
the effort to make an inadequate principle cope with the material 
which his genius can but recognize. A born psychologist, 
seized by the brilliant idea of an ‘ attempt to introduce the ex- 
perimental method of reasoning into moral subjects,’ convinced 
that the true path of science lay in ‘ explaining all effects from 
the simplest and fewest causes,’ he seeks to analyze human na- 
ture into its elements and discover the moving forces. For the 
intellectual life these prove to be impressions and ideas, acting 
according to laws of association or mental ‘attraction.’ In the 
moral life the chief phenomena to be explained were (1) the 
distinctions made in calling acts good or bad, virtuous or vicious ; 
(2) the fact of social control or justice, and the closely connected 
fact of authority and duty; (3) the motor forces of the moral 
man, especially of the acts called benevolent. Into what simplest 
elements could all these be resolved? Impressions of pain or 
pleasure and corresponding ideas, or fainter copies, would natur- 
ally offer themselves as the ultimate atoms. Then good and 
evil = pleasure and pain; virtue = conduct associated with 
pleasure to the public, which in turn may become associated 
with my pleasure by arbitrary law of authority (Locke) or 
by habit and education (Mandeville). Justice = control of 
the individual in the interest of the majority, and therefore an 
arrangement for increasing ultimately my pleasure through 
furnishing security and protection for property. Duty or 
obligation = a constraining motive, z. e., an impression or idea 
of pleasure or pain. Finally, desire = uneasiness caused by 
idea of pleasure not at present enjoyed, and benevolence = 
desire of a pleasure to be obtained by acts which produce enjoy- 
ment in others. Here was an analysis already provided in its 
main features by Hobbes, Locke, and Mandeville, and lending 
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itself easily to Hume’s principles of association. His main 
achievement in the working out of this analysis was his intro- 
duction of ‘ sympathy’ as the machinery by which Hutcheson’s 
moral sense might be reduced to more consistent psychological 
terms, and the social judgments and affections be given as sub- 
jective and individual an interpretation as the world of matter 
and force had found in the former part of the treatise. Sym- 
pathy does for the emotional life what custom does for the 
intellectual. It gives the vividness of feeling (¢. e., belief in 
the anticipated effect — pain at the suffering of another) to the 
mere image or idea — in the one case, the image of the expected 
consequent, in the other the image of pain. So far, Hume the 
analytical psychologist, to whom Green devoted his unsparing 
criticism. 

But there is another Hume, the genial man of the world, 
whose powers of observation cannot be entirely controlled by 
the brilliant simplicity of his theory, and who is frequently 
introducing material which suggests or enforces a theory more 
adequate to the social forces of his day, even if he never rises 
to the height of a theory that could do justice to the sense of 
duty or to self-forgetting enthusiasm for the public weal. The 
latter Hume is more explicitly manifest in the Axguzry than in 
the Zreatise, but the antithesis between method and subject- 
matter reveals itself frequently in the earlier work. We shall 
consider this antithesis in the account of good and virtue, of 
sympathy, of justice and of benevolence. 


2. The Conflict in the Account of Good and Virtue. 


Good and evil are other terms for pleasure and pain. This 
first reduction iseasy. But ‘ good’ means not merely (a) private 
good, my own present or anticipated pleasure, but also (4) pub- 
lic good. This social meaning had been recognized by the 
utilitarianism which had appeared in nearly all writers since 
Cumberland. Locke, Mandeville, Shaftesbury, Hutcheson 
and Gay, had recognized this as the primary import of ‘ moral’ 
good or virtue. The problem lay in the transition from this 
public good to private pleasure. Locke had sought it through 
the identification by the individual of public happiness with 
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his own advantage, and in part through the ‘ will and power 
of the lawmaker’ in the enforcement of the law. Mandeville 
had effected the transition by the artifices of priests and poli- 
ticians. Hutcheson had insisted on the public implication as 
too definitely disinterested to be capable of reduction to private 
pleasure by any hitherto recognized avenue, and evoked the 
faculty of the moral sense as a new susceptibility to pleasure or 
pain. Hume, on the one hand, accepts and even emphasizes 
the disinterested character of the moral judgment as such, 
while on the other, in obedience to his method, he seeks to re- 
duce it to a form of pleasure and pain. Here comes the in- 
evitable contradiction. Virtue presupposes a reference to the 
public. But the public good as such is merely an ‘idea’; it is 
not an impression, and unless it can become an impression, #. é., 
can be felt as well as perceived or imagined, it cannot be valued 
by me. It can neither stir my emotion nor kindle my desire, 
nor even be called ‘ good.’ 

To bring out this contradiction more in detail we note, first, 
the passages illustrating the public reference of all moral judg- 
ments. The very language of morals, Hume maintains, implies 
another than the individual standpoint. If one uses such epithets 
as ** vicious or odious or depraved, he speaks another language 
and expresses sentiments, in which he expects all his audience 
are to concur with him. He must here, therefore, depart from 
his private and particular situation, and must choose a point of 
view common to him with others.”' This social language in 
turn rests upon a social feeling. ‘‘’Tis only when a character 
is considered in general, without reference to our particular 
interest, that it causes such a feeling or sentiment as denomi- 
nates it morally good or evil.”? Here the necessity of the social 
standpoint is asserted. But it is not sufficient that a character 
‘be considered in general’ in order that it may be pronounced 
good or bad. If the ‘consideration’ were merely intellectual 
or by the ‘reason’ we could assign no moral stamp. Reason 
might decide that the character in question was advantageous 
to the public, but that in itself would be a merely intellectual 


1 Enquiry, Sec. IX., pt. 1. 
* Treatise, Bk. III., pt. I., sec. II. 
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proposition —a relation between ‘ideas.’ Value must be /e/Z, 
and the value which we call moral good must therefore be a 
feeling : 

‘We do not infer a character to be virtuous because it 
pleases; but in feeling that it pleases after such a particular 
manner, we in effect feel that it is virtuous ;” or, more emphat- 
ically still, ‘‘it lies in itself, not in the object. So that when 
you pronounce any action or character to be vicious, you mean 
nothing, but that from the constitution of your nature you have 
a feeling or sentiment of blame from the contemplation of it. 
Vice and virtue, therefore, may be compared to sounds, colors, 
heat and cold, which, according to modern Philosophy, are not 
qualities in objects but perceptions in mind.” 

The public reference has thus become merged in a feeling 
of pleasure. Asa feeling it is my pleasure and not the pub- 
lic’s. ‘This is the price it must pay in being converted from an 
idea into an impression. But Hume seeks to save the public 
reference by the qualifying phrase ‘ pleases after such a partic- 
ular manner.’ If now we raise the old question of Socrates, 
can one pleasure differ from another except in the more or the 
less? we shall find Hume facing the following dilemma: 
moral distinctions are either merely a more or less intense 
pleasure or pain, or they require us to believe that they are 
part of a mental state which cannot be reduced to bare pleas- 
ure-pain quality. The first alternative contradicts the assertion 
of their disinterested public reference; the second implies a 
ground of preference between pleasures which is not itself 
pleasure-pain, and therefore is fatal to the reduction of the 
moral sentiment to bare feeling. Hume’s method of meeting 
the dilemma is the assertion that there are different kinds of 
pleasures, and that the particular kind of pleasure of which we 
are in search here is the pleasure communicated through sym- 
pathy. 

3. The Conflict in the Account of Sympathy. 


The pleasure communicated ¢hrough sympathy —not the 
pleasure of sympathy. These are two very different concep- 
tions, for the antithesis in Hume’s system appears strikingly in 
the double meaning of the term sympathy. In the Treatise it 
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is not an emotion but a process. In the Anguzry it is some- 
times a process but is also either an emotion or an impulse. 
Sympathy as a process or law of relation is parallel to proc- 
esses of association or mental ‘attraction.’ It is conceived in 
equally mechanical terms, and the tendency of modern psy- 
chology is to find a physiological statement for both. 

‘¢The minds of all men are similar in their feelings and 
operations, nor can any one be actuated by any affection, of 
which all others are not, in some degree, susceptible. As in 
strings equally wound up, the motion of one communicates 
itself to the rest; so all the affections readily pass from one 
person to another, and become correspondent movements in 
every human creature.”? 

The more exact analogue of sympathy is ‘custom,’ for sym- 
pathy does for the emotional life what custom does for the in- 
tellectual. It gives the vividness of feeling to the mere image 
or ‘idea.’ ‘* When we sympathize with the passions and sen- 
timents of others, these movements appear at first in our minds 
as mere ideas, and are conceived to belong to another person. 
"Tis also evident that the ideas of the affections of others are 
converted into the very impressions they represent.” ” 

The process in question is that described by Spinoza as 
‘imitatio affectuum.’ It is based on a physiological or psycho- 
logical susceptibility to environing conditions, and evidently 
does not necessarily involve any regard for the welfare of 
others. 

I may be pained by my neighbor’s misery, if I am so un- 
fortunate as to see it: but on Hume’s theory there are two ways 
of relieving the pain. I may assist my neighbor, or I may turn 
my back and divert myself; and there is no reason, in Hume’s 
psychology, why the latter would not be as effective as the 
former. The answer to the question, which way of relief I 
should follow, would depend on which were most convenient 
and expeditious. If to relieve the other’s misery requires sac- 
rifice of some other pleasure, while to turn my back requires 


no sacrifice, there is nothing in the imitation of emotions which 
calls for the former course. 


1 Treatise, Bk. III., pt. III., sec. I. 
? Treatise, Bk. II., pt. I., sec. XI. 
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This ‘sympathy’ of the 7reatise is undoubtedly a fact of 
social psychology. No one who has watched the mobile face 
of a child, as it responds to the play of emotions in the sur- 
rounding company, will question its value as affording a basis 
for intelligent and vivid appreciation of another’s situation. 
The modern psychologist who regards the moral self as the 
product of social forces will find a distinct advance in the 
Treatise over the standpoint of Mandeville, who struck out this 
line of inquiry. Mandeville’s Individual is composed as fol- 
lows: (@) Self-interest; (4) susceptibility to the opinions of 
others through honor and shame. Hume’s, in the 7,reatise, is 
composed of (a) self-interest; (4) susceptibility to the opinions 
of others through honor and shame, as with Mandeville; (c) 
psychological responsiveness to the emotional conditions of 
others. The social forces have thus an additional avenue of 
influence upon the Individual, and the Individual is not quite the 
bare abstraction of the earlier writer. But, granting all this, 
have we told the whole story of human nature when we have 
fitted out the Individual with the three capacities noted above? 
As a matter of fact, is man so indifferent to the welfare of oth- 
ers, except as passively experiencing pleasure and pain from 
their emotions, that he will as readily turn his back as reach out 
his hand? The demand for simplicity which was uppermost in 
the Zreatise would lead toward considering the above analysis 
as adequate. Hume, the observer, decides otherwise in the 
Enquiry. 

The Znguiry, to be sure, employs sympathy as a name for 
‘contagion’ or imitation of emotions,’ but it also employs the 
same term to denote a very different psychosis, viz., an impulse 
or even a desire. It is a ‘concern for the interest of our 
species,’ ‘ fainter than our concern for ourselves.’ It is used as 
a synonym for ‘ benevolence’ or ‘ humanity,’ and these are one 
or all in various connections referred to as a ‘ propensity to the 
good to mankind,’ a ‘ feeling for the happiness of mankind and 
a resentment of their misery.’ The ‘ merit ascribed to the social 
virtues * * * arises chiefly from that regard which the natural 
sentiment of benevolence engages us to pay.’ It is ‘the 

1 Especially the illustrations, pp. 208 ff. (Green and Grose.) 
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benevolent principles of our frame,’ the ‘ principles of humanity 
and sympathy’ that engage us on the side of the social 
virtues. ‘* Where is the difficulty in conceiving * * * tha: 
from the original frame of our temper we may feel a desire 
of another’s happiness or good?”* Many of these expressions, 
especially if we were to view them in connection with the 
illustrations referred to above, might easily be regarded as 
due to an unconscious employment of the term sympathy in 
its more usual significance, where it almost invariably has a 
social and moral content; or perhaps they might even be con- 
sidered as a device similar to that employed by Hume in 
explaining our belief in an external word, where he frankly 
announces that he will call the content of consciousness, ‘ object 
or perception according as it shall seem best to suit my purpose,’ 
since he is accounting for the ‘opinions and belief of the vul- 
gar.’ So it might seem that Hume was here using sympathy 
now as an emotion, and now as an impluse or desire, and 
again as a process, in order to bring all the common phenomena 
of moral sympathy under the explanation of original or ‘ con- 
tagious’ pleasure-pain. This appears to be Green’s view when 
he says that in these passages (in which sympathy is opposed 
to self-love), ‘*‘ Advantage is taken of the ambiguity between 
‘emotion’ and ‘desire,’ covered by the term ‘passion.’ That 
there are sympathetic emotions — pleasures occasioned by the 
pleasure of others —is no doubt as cardinal a point in Hume’s 
system as that all deszve is for pleasure to self.”? But there 
are two grounds which speak for the view that another tendency 
in Hume’s thought is here honestly forcing its way from mere 
incidental reference in the Zreatise to a definitely maintained 
principle in the Anxguéry, and in the face of the evidence it 
seems arbitrary to say a ‘ desire not founded on pleasure * * * 
was in too direct contradiction to the first principles of his theory 
to be acquiesced in.’ Is it impossible to suppose that he had 
modified some of his ‘ first principles,’ or, at least had come to 
maintain others which a later critic might see to be contradictory 
to those ‘ first’ principles? § 


1 Pp. 214 ff., 259, 271. 
2Green, Works, I., 351. 
‘bid. Cf. however Green’s note on same page. 
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The two grounds for this supposition are, first, the criticisms 
upon the tendency to undue simplifying,’ and secondly, the 
polemic against the reduction of all impulses or desires to self- 
love. The first of these tendencies may well have been due to 
the wider reflection of the maturer man; the second seems to 
have been due to the influence of Butler, at least so far as its 
psychological form is concerned. 


4. Lhe Conflict in the Account of Justice. 


Hume’s analysis of justice presents the two tendencies of 
his thought in a peculiarly striking form. The discussion in 
the Zreatise starts with the inquiry as to whether justice is 
a natural or an artificial virtue. From the standpoint of preced- 
ing discussions by Hobbes and Cumberland, this was equiva- 
lent to asking whether the sanctions of justice and its correlate, 
rights, were to be sought in the (egoistic) individual, or in a 
rational and social order of which the individual is inevitably a 
member. Hobbes consistently denied social control to his indi- 
vidual units and made rights = powers.” Shaftesbury, while 
not treating justice in detail, had sought to reassert the natural 
character of the ‘ love of justice,’* and had in general identified 
the ‘just’ with the ‘ right’ as depending on ‘ equal’ affections. 
Hume reiterates with Shaftesbury that the test of virtue must 
be in the affections or motives which prompt the acts, insists 
that love of justice is the only motive which can make an action 
just, and then inquires how ‘justice’ can have acquired such a 
value as to make it a motive. To Hume as analyst, value can 
mean only pleasure; ‘the value of justice must be either its 
egoistic advantage, or its pleasure on the general view through 
sympathy. But an act performed for egoistic pleasure would 
not be just. On the other hand, an act performed solely to 
give pleasure on the general view would not give such a pleas- 
ure; it would be merely flattery ; and therefore, since it would 
fail to gain its end, could not have the value of a ‘ virtue’ 
(2. é., of pleasing after a particular manner). What impulse 
can there be found in ‘ natural’ man which would lead him to 


1 Essays, Green and Grose ed., pp. 269-272. 


*See Univ. of Chicago Cont. to Phil., Vol. I., No. 5, pp. 19-21, 27. 
’ Moralists, Pt. III., Sect. 2 
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practice justice before society has come to value it? It is easy 
for Hume to show that neither private self-assertion nor emo- 
tional benevolence to individuals would result in justice, and 
‘¢there is no such passion in human minds as the love of man- 
kind, merely as such.” 

It is, therefore, not natural impulse, but a recognition of the 
value of society, for which justice is an indispensable founda- 
tion, that gives justice its value. Society creates the capacity 
for its appreciation; and society, in turn, though originally 
produced by sex and family impulses, is maintained because of 
its own value. Hume does not definitely discuss the impulse of 
resentment which Shaftesbury had alleged to imply a demand 
for justice. Hume might well have said, however, that while 
resentment does stand for defense against invasion upon an in- 
dividual’s personality or interests, it is only when the individual 
socializes his attitude that resentment becomes a demand for 
justice, and by hypothesis we are as yet considering man ante- 
cedent to society. Hume, the analyst, has thus made out his 
case that justice is an ‘artificial,’ not a ‘natural virtue,’ and 
therefore has apparently succeeded in applying his method to 
a fact which seems to resist stubbornly any resolution into units 
of pleasure, either private or sympathetic. 

But there are frequent indications that Hume regards his 
labored analysis as itself an ‘artificial’ process. The rules of 
justice may be called ‘ Laws of Nature,’ ‘if by natural we un- 
derstand what is common in any species, or even if we confine 
it to mean what is inseparable from the species,’’ and the Zz- 
guiry holds that ‘it seems vain to dispute whether justice is 
natural or not.’ For, as already noted, the only means by 
which Hume could prove justice not to be a natural virtue was 
by showing that it was not to be found in man apart from so- 
ciety. He recognizes, however, that a state of nature prior to 
society is a ‘mere philosophical fiction, which never had and 
never could have any reality.’ It is merely a device for con- 
sidering separately the two parts of human nature, viz., ‘ the 
affections and understanding.’ In other words, Shaftesbury, 
as was pointed out, defined the ethical individual in terms of 

1 7 veatise, III., II., 1. 
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affections; Hume shows that at least one of the ethical virtues 
implies other elements. 

Recognition of the difficulty in resolving all regard for jus- 
tice into terms of individual pleasure and pain is seen also in 
Hume’s resort to the device of ‘general rules.’ The law has 
been previously laid down that ‘our sense of duty (z. ¢., our 
pleasure or pain) always follows the common and natural course 
of our passions.’ These passions, in turn, whether of self-in- 
terest or of kindness, are always directed by particular motives. 
They would lead me to give an estate to my friend or to the 
poor; justice as often decides for my enemy, or for the rich. 
How is it that the ordinary rules of morality are here super- 
seded? Because the ‘natural’ avidity or partiality of men 
would produce ‘an infinite confusion in human society.’ 
Hence, men ‘have agreed to restrain themselves by general 
rules.’ Agreement ‘to restrain themselves by general rules’ 
reminds us of Hobbes’s contract by which men establish a sov- 
ereign who determines justice. It is no doubt a highly artifi- 
cial method of explaining the transition from the self of merely 
particular impulses with corresponding ‘obligations’ (#. ¢., 
pleasures and pains) to the social self who is a member of a 
whole, and therefore may claim ‘rights’ and recognize au- 
thority by virtue of his membership." And yet it certainly is 
less completely external than Hobbes’s account, and it does sig- 
nify an effort to recognize a social whole which is greater than 
the sum of its parts. The happiness of mankind, ‘raised by 
the social virtue of justice and its subdivisions,’ may be com- 
pared to the building of a vault, where each individual stone 
would of itself fall to the ground; nor is the whole fabric sup- 
ported but by the mutual assistance and combination of its cor- 
responding parts.’ ? 

‘General rules’ appear again in the explanation of the 
authority of government. If, as Hume has stated, political 
authority was established by a sort of convention to secure the 
individual interests of the subject, does its authority cease the 


Hume admits the helplessness of the situation if a ‘sensible knave’ is 
shrewd enough to agree that honesty is the best policy as a general rule, and at 


the same time takes advantage of all the exceptions. Anguiry, Sec. IX., Pt. II, 
2 Enquiry, App. III. 
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instant it ceases to be of advantage to a given individual? In 
other matters we say: ‘‘ The cause ceases ; the effect must cease 
also.” The ‘natural obligation’ to allegiance (¢. ¢., self-inter- 
est) does indeed cease when the advantage ceases, but the 
‘moral’ obligation remains, because ‘ men are mightily addicted 
to general rues.’ Here a sort of moral inertia or custom is 
used to explain conduct at variance with a purely individual- 
istic theory of authority. 

Finally, we notice Hume’s tendency to a less individualistic 
theory of justice and political authorities in the use of the terms 
‘ public good’ and ‘ public interest’ in the Zreazzse, and in the 
more explicit declarations in the Enquzry that the foundation of 
justice is the ‘ well-being of mankind and the existence of 


society.’ The terms themselves, ‘ public interest,’ and the like, ~ 


might conceivably mean merely the sum of the egoistic interests 
of the individuals who compose the public. The decisive and 
important questions are, whether the observance of justice is 
merely a means to private pleasure, or is itself a factor in well- 
being ; whether society is merely an instrument for increasing 
private happiness, or is itself a good because of its enlarging and 
uplifting character; whether ‘ utility,’ which is called the foun- 
dation for virtue, is to be measured in terms of pleasure and 
pain without regard to quality, or whether progress in intelli- 
gence, in humanity, and in regard to the good of the community 
is itself a desirable end. 

In answer to these questions it must be admitted that Hume 
does insist that justice and society owe their origin to self-in- 
terest of an egoistic sort. He expressly states that although 
justice favors public interest, this very fact proves its artificial 
character, since men ‘ naturally’ have no such regard. But, 
on the other hand, he recognizes that society adds a new content 
to human satisfaction. Men by their early education in society 
not only ‘ become sensible of the infinite advantages that result 
from it,’ but ‘ have besides acquired a new affection to company 
and conversation.’* In the Anguzry he habitually uses lan- 
guage which implies that ‘ utility’ is measured in social terms. 


1 Treatise, Bk. III., Pt. II., Sec. IX. 
* Treatise, Bk. III., Pt. II., Sec. II. 
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Happiness and ‘perfection’ are dependent upon justice. ‘ Mutual 
trust and confidence,’ ‘ the intercourse and social state of man- 
kind,’ are made its end.’ * What injures the community, with- 
out hurting any individual,’? is a phrase which certainly implies 
that the community interest is more than the mere algebraic sum 
of private interests. I conclude then that while we may not 
attribute to Hume any such conception of the dignity of person- 
ality secured only through justice as appears in later thought, 
it would be unfair to charge him with a purely individualistic 
conception of public interest and of justice. 


5. Zhe Conflict in the Account of Benevolence. 


The dominant theory of desire in the 7reatise is that ‘ the 
mind by an original instinct tends to unite itself with the good 
and avoid the evil,’ and that good and evil are ‘in other words 
pain and pleasure.’* ‘* Tis from the prospect of pain or pleasure 
that the aversion or propensity arises toward any object.” * This 
is maintained as the decisive factor in the controversy over the 
claims of reason versus a moral sense. Reason can neither 
Cause nor control actions. It ‘is and ought only to be the slave 
of the passions.’ The theory of obligation is stated consistently 
in terms of pleasure and pain: ‘* When any action or quality 
of the mind pleases us after a certain manner we say it is 
virtuous; and when the neglect or non-performance of it, dis- 
pleases us after a like manner, we say that we lie under an 
obligation to perform it.” ‘‘ It would be absurd, therefore, to 
will any new obligation, that is, any new sentiment of pain or 
pleasure.”° The ‘ natural obligation’ of allegiance to govern- 
ment is due to interest; the ‘ moral obligation’ (7. ¢., feeling 
of pain incurred), is due to sympathetic participation in the 
pleasure and pain of the public whose interest is subserved by 
government.° So too in the Zxguzry he will consider our ‘ in- 
terested obligation’ to virtue. It will appear that virtue ‘< talks 


1Sec. III., Pt. II. 

2 App. III. 

’ Bk. II., Pt. III., Sec. 9. 
4 Ibid. Sec. 3. 

5 Bk. ILI., Pt. IT., Sec. 5. 
6 Jéad., Sec. 8. 
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not of suffering and self-denial, * * * her sole purpose is to 
make her votaries and all mankind * * * cheerful and happy.” 
Nor let any suppose that ‘ social’ sentiments will interfere with 
‘selfish.’ ‘It is requisite that there be an original propensity 
of some kind, in order to be a basis for self-love, by giving a 
relish to the objects of its pursuit; and none more fit for this 
purpose than benevolence or humanity.”' All this speaks the 
language of a consistent hedonism bent on reducing the moral 
consciousness in all its phases to the simplicity of pleasure 
and pain. 

But side by side with the above theory runs another ten- 
dency to recognize other impulses than a desire for pleasure, 
and to regard the social impulses and sentiments as not merely 
catering to the enjoyment of a fixed self, capable only of egoistic 
pleasures and pains, but rather as so socializing and transform- 
ing the individual as to make him enjoy, not as private or exclu- 
sive, but as social and inclusive. Desire is held to be aroused 
not merely from pain and pleasure but alsofrom ‘ a natural im- 
pulse or instinct, which is perfectly unaccountable’; and as 
such instincts are named ‘ benevolence, resentment, love of life, 
kindness to children, desire of happiness to our friends, fear, 
hunger, lust and a few other bodily appetites.’? ‘* These pas- 
sions, properly speaking, produce good and evil, and proceed 
not from them, like the other affections.” In the appendix to 
the Enguzry the independent character of these instincts is fur- 
ther asserted and defended by substantially Hutcheson’s argu- 
ment. Another’s good may, ‘by means of that affection’ 
(benevolence) become our own, and be afterward ‘ pursued 
from the combined motives of benevolence and self-enjoy- 
ments.’ The important point is that the self which enjoys 
benevolent acts, even though these be of a merely impulsive sort, 
is potentially a moral Individual, and has a broader basis for 
future moral development than the Individual who responds 
merely to pleasure and pain. For this is a long step from the 
‘simplicity’ of strict hedonism. It is a movement toward the 
recognition that the desirable end may be measured in other 


1 Enquiry, Sec. 1X., Pt. 2. 
2 Treatise, Bk. II., Pt. III., Sec. 9, 3. 
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terms than merely its hedonic tone. It means the vague recog- 
nition of the difference between pleasure communicated by 
sympathy or ‘contagion,’ and pleasure or satisfaction due to the 
actual regard for my neighbor’s welfare as such, even though 
it conflicts with my own. 

This same motive seems to underlie the phraseology already 
noticed, in which virtue is described as that which gives pleasure 
of a ‘particular kind’ even though the emphasis seems to be 
on the ‘ pleasure’ as the important factor, and the whole psy- 
chology of the individual seems on the verge of reconstruction 
in the attempt to understand the objective and general character 
of moral sentiments and judgments. Even as its stands the 
passage shows a better appreciation of the implications of a 
moral judgment than appears in the well-known passage of 
Mill’s Utclitarianism. ‘‘ Each person desires his own happi- 
ness, * * * each person’s happiness is a good to that person, 
and the general happiness, therefore, a good to the aggregate 
of all persons.” 


SECTION IX. 


THE INDIVIDUAL THE CREATION OF SOCIAL FORCEs. 


It is in Adam Smith that the social character of the entire 
moral life receives fullest recognition. It is not that he regards 
the individual as absorbed in the social welfare and forgetful of 
himself and his private interests. There is by no means so 
enthusiastic a view of the benevolent character of the individual 
as with Hutcheson, nor does Smith demonstrate so eloquently 
as Shaftesbury that man can be happy only in the exercise of 
his social affections. His theory of the moral sentiments is 
quite in line with his theory of political economy, in the view 
that self-interest is the strongest natural force, and he considers 
that it is well that this should be the case. ‘* Every man is first 
and principally recommended to his own care. His own pleas- 
ures are the substance, those of others are the shadow.”! He 
speaks of a ‘feeble spark of benevolence which Nature has 
lighted up in the human heart’;? and again remarks that 


1 Moral Sents., Pt. VI., Sec. 2, Ch. r. 
2 Jiid., Pt. III., Ch, 3. 
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the selfish side is ‘by no means the weak side of human 
nature.’ * 

It is his conviction that the welfare of the whole is best sub- 
served by this constitution of human nature which directs our 
attention and affection first to ourselves, then to our immediate 
relatives and friends, and later on to our nation, and finally to 
mankind.? All this was a more faithful reflection of the indi- 
vidual life of man in this century of commercial relations than 
was the optimism of Shaftesbury, or the benevolent theory of 
Hutcheson. Smith’s great achievement lay rather in the line 
of recognition that man’s moral life is not the result of his indi- 
vidual impulses and natural affections, but is rather preéminently 
the outcome of the social forces which have played upon him 
through all past history and with increasing strength as the race 
has developed in the means of social intercourse. 

It probably was not in his thought that the separation which 
he achieved in his Wealth of Nations, between the economic 
life of man and the other aspects of human experience, pointed 
toward just the distinction which he had achieved in his theory 
of moral sentiments; but there is, at any rate, an interesting 
parallel. For by isolating the conception of wealth and all 
human desires that relate properly to that end, Smith made it 
possible to see more clearly the difference between the economic 
values and motives on the one hand, and moral values and 
motives on the other. Now, in the Moral Sentiments he says 
very clearly that all the moral judgments and values are pro- 
nounced from a distinctly social standpoint. The interesting 
problems, therefore, in considering Smith’s conception of the 
individual and society, will be discovered if we show in some 
detail his attempt to state the social character of the moral judg- 


ments; and in the next place, see how he aims to account for 
this social moral self. 


1. Zhe Social Factor in the Moral Judgments. 


The three most important aspects of the moral consciousness 
which Smith considers are judgments (a) upon the propriety of 
actions; (4) upon the merit of action, and (c) upon our own 
conduct in the form of conscience. 


1 Jbid., Pt. VII., Sec. 2, Ch. 3. 
* Jbid., Pt. VI., Sec. 2, Ch. 1. 
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As to the propriety of actions, this means the suitableness of 
the antecedent affections to the object proposed, or to the cause 
which excites; and we judge of the propriety of the acts of 
another by asking whether we could ‘ go along with the other’ 
in his act. Could we feel as he feels, and could we act as he 
acts? If so, then we can sympathize with his sentiments, and 
in so doing we approve the act. As compared with the theory 
of his fellow-Scot, which we have just been considering, we 
note that this has a more striking emphasis upon the esthetic 
element in our own judgments of moral conduct. It is not 
merely the question as to whether the act excites agreeable feel- 
ings in the agent or in others. We approve the act without any 
consideration of its consequences. We consider the motives 
and the appropriateness of the action in view of those motives, 
and if the act is one that we could ‘ go along with,’ and therefore 
one which any one could ‘ go along with,’ we approve it. The 
sense of propriety, therefore, is primarily a disinterested judg- 
ment by all spectators. 

(6) With reference to the merit of acts, the same social 
standard is also on the surface and needs no detailed statement, 
for the merit of acts arises from our sympathy with the gratitude 
or the resentment of some one who is affected by the acts, and 
it is only as we can ‘ go along with’ such gratitude or resent- 
ment that we can attach the sense of merit or demerit to human 
actions. Here again it is interesting to note that our sympathy 
is not merely with the passive feeling of the actor or of the 
persons affected, but it is-rather with their active impulses, and 
the significance of this will be considered later on. 

(c) It is in his statement of the social nature of conscience 
that Smith’s reflections have the greatest interest. We have 
seen that, with the exception of Butler, British moralists of this 
century had particularly ignored the problems of conscience 
and duty, largely because these problems were not easy of 
answer in terms of an individualistic psychology. Hume gives 
an answer which practically eliminates entirely the element of 
authority from the sense of obligation and leaves this sense of 
duty as merely a competing force of self-interest. Smith, by 
recognizing the social nature of conscience, is enabled to give 
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it a more conspicuous position, while nevertheless, he can ex- 
plain it in terms of social psychology. For just as I approve 
the actions of others, so I must recognize that others are ap- 
proving or disapproving my actions, and by identifying myself 
with the judging public I make myself as judge a social self, 
and therefore feel the authority of a judgment which tran- 
scends my private and particular impulses. In this full recog- 
nition of the social nature of conscience, Smith completes the 
account of the moral life in terms which allow him to recog- 
nize, instead of ignore, the most vital part of that life. 


2. The Rational Element in the Moral Individual. 


Smith introduces a rational element in the social self of the 
moral life, and thus aims to reach not merely a universal which 
is constituted by a number of concurring individuals, but one 
which is a true universal. This appears in each of the phases 
of the moral life which we have noted above. 

In the first place, it is seen in our estimate of the propriety 
of actions; for Smith evidently does not intend to say that every 
act which we might sympathize with, or which, in some moods, 
we do sympathize with, is a proper act. It is an act which we, 
not merely as individuals, but as ‘impartial spectators,’ can 
sympathize with, that we approve as proper; and the supposed 
impartial spectator is not defined in a merely negative way, as 
the man who has no positive bias. He is the reasonable man; 
the man who can form a judgment of the relation between the 
end and the means, between the cause and the effect. 

This rational element appears also in our judgments upon 
the merit of actions. This judgment is stated by Smith to be 
a compound judgment, depending indirectly upon our sympa- 
thy with the gratitude or resentment of the person acted upon, 
and directly upon our sympathy with the motive of the person 
who is acting. It is his emphasis upon this latter element, in 
Smith’s own estimation, which distinguishes his system espe- 
cially from that of Hume. Smith holds that our estimate of 
the utility of actions plays, on the whole, a relatively minor part 
in our judgments upon their moral value. 

Now, as we have just seen, the element of propriety involves 
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the rational relation, for a sense of harmony or discord, if we 
trace it to its esthetic elements, involves much more than mere 
susceptibility to pleasure and pain. It involves pleasure and 
pain arising from the recognition of unity or lack of unity; and 
this in turn means that a self which can feel pleasure or pain 
because of unity or lack of unity, is a self which can express 
itself fully and easily only through unity. Therefore the zs- 
thetic judgment of propriety, which Smith makes so fundamen- 
tal in the moral consciousness, really pre-supposes a rational 
self which is seeking expression through these judgments. 

This distinction between the actual public and the real 
social self appears most explicitly in the account of conscience, 
where the actual judgments of the public, ‘ the man without the 
breast,’ are set off against the judgment of the true social self, 
‘the man within the breast.’ Here we have made in explicit form 
the ambiguity which runs implicitly through the treatment of 
propriety and merit. Smith’s statement is that the ‘man within 
the breast’ is the judge of what is praiseworthy, and praisewor- 
thiness as distinguished from praise is defined as that character 
which is not merely approved by others, but which we should 
ourselves approve. The desire to be worthy of praise, there- 
fore, means a desire that men should regard us in the same light 
as we should regard actions in others which we praise. 

But if we take this statement of the case as complete, it is 
evident that we should simply revolve in a circle, without ever 


reaching any real distinction between the individual feeling ex- 


pressed in praise or blame, and the universal moral approval 
which Smith is trying to distinguish. For if I can actually 
approve my own acts, and if approval means merely an emo- 
tional attitude, then it is evident that I do not raise this to any 
higher principle by my supposed reference to the judgment of 
the impartial spectator, since the only test which I am sup- 
posed to apply to his fairness is the fact that it evokes my emo- 
tional response. That is to say, if I judge myself by an 
impartial spectator, and then judge this impartial spectator by 
the same self, it is evident that I never get above my own level. 
I am simply adopting Baron Miinchausen’s method in the moral 
world, of lifting my emotions to a universal standpoint by the 
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sole leverage of imagination. As if vaguely aware of this im- 
possibility, Smith repeatedly uses, throughout this section, 
language which expresses an entirely different conception of 
the impartial spectator. Thus, our judgment bears some refer- 
ence to what ‘ought to be the judgment of others’; ‘ praise- 
worthiness and blameworthiness express what naturally ought 
to be the sentiments of other people’; ‘nature has endowed 
man with a desire of having what ought to be approved of’; 
‘we dread the thought of doing anything which can render us 
the just and proper objects of the hatred and contempt of our 
fellow creatures.’ 

In several of these cases he gives as alternative language 
for ‘ what ought to be approved of,’ ‘ or of having what he him- 
self approves of in other men,’ and apparently does not recognize 
the decisive difference in the two expressions. But it is per- 
haps in the conception of the ‘ all-seeing judge’ that the inade- 
quacy of the merely emotional justification of the sense of duty 
is best disclosed. ‘This all-seeing judge ‘ whose eye can never 
be deceived and whose judgments can never be perverted’; 
who judges with ‘ unerring rectitude,’ cannot possibly be trans- 
lated to mean the judge whose decisions we in every case 
emotionally accord with. For this would be not only to elimi- 
nate any possibility of condemning ourselves by the standard of 
his justice. It would also prevent me from finding in him an 
independent reenforcement and support to my own supposedly 
rightful attitude. It is of course true enough that in the last 
analysis our conception of such a just judge must be drawn 
entirely from our own ideas, but Smith’s imagery fails to 
account for the formation of an ideal which transcends the 
present emotion. 


3. Lnadequacy of Sympathy as Socializing Agency. 

This brings us naturally to the consideration of the process 
by which Smith would explain the formation of the moral senti- 
ments. ‘This, as is well-known, is done by the agency of sym- 
pathy. The propriety of an act is measured by the consonance 
of the agent’s feelings and motives with my own; the merit and 
demerit, by my sympathy with the emotions of those who are 
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affected, as well as with the emotions of the actor; and finally, 
conscience, by my sympathy with those who judge my acts. 
It is evident, then, that that sympathy is expected to transform 
the individual to a social consciousness. The conception of 
sympathy with which Smith prefaces his account of the moral 
sentiments is very nearly that of Hume, in the 7reatise. The 
chief difference seems to be that Smith lays more stress upon 
the act of imagination, by which I place myself in another’s 
circumstances. ‘It is by changing places in fancy with the 
sufferer that we come either to conceive or to be affected by 
what he feels.’ It ‘does not rise so much from the view of the 
passion as from that of the situation which excites it.’ 

With Hume, on the other hand, we saw that the tendency 
in the Zyreatise was to conceive it asa mere emotional reflex, 
produced by the sight of certain signs of emotion in others. 
Does this change in the conception, by which a greater stress 
is laid upon the imagination, indicate any material change in the 
principle of sympathy, which will fit it to become a genuinely 
social principle? Smith is very confident that he has made it 
such. The classic statement, which is, to be sure, rather neg- 
ative than positive, rather defending sympathy from the charge 
of being a selfish principle than asserting it to be a distinctly 
social principle, is that in Part VII., sect. 3: 


‘‘Sympathy, however, cannot in any sense be regarded as a selfish prin- 
ciple. When I sympathize with your sorrow or your indignation, it may be 
pretended, indeed, that my emotion is founded in self-love, because it arises 
from bringing your case home to myself, from putting myself in your situation, 
and thence conceiving what I should feel in the like circumstances. But though 
sympathy is very properly said to arise from an imaginary change of situations 
with the person principally concerned, yet this imaginary change is not sup- 
posed to happen to me in my own person and character, but in that of the 
person with whom I sympathize. When I condole with you for the loss of 
your only son, in order to enter into your grief I do not consider what I, a per- 
son of such a character and profession, should suffer if I had a son, and if that 
son was unfortunately to die; but I consider what I should suffer if I was re- 
ally you, and I not only change circumstances with you, but I change persons 
and characters. My grief, therefore, is entirely upon your account, and not in 
the least upon my own. It is not, therefore, in the least selfish. How can that 
be regarded as a selfish passion which does not arise even from the imagination 
of anything that has befallen, or that relates to myself, in my own proper per- 
son and character, but which is entirely occupied about what relates to you.”’ 


Let us see, however, whether the identifying of myself with 
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you, through an imaginary change of situations, really makes 
it necessary that my grief should be ‘entirely upon your ac- 
count.’ It of course means that while I am by fancy playing 
your part, I play it with all the emotional concomitants. If I 
am to play Hamlet, I must mourn for my father ; but does it by 
any means follow that Hamlet is really anything to me while I 
am myself? Suppose I am presiding at a banquet, at which my 
dearest enemy is present, and that I know him to be a man who 
suffers agonies if called upon to make a speech. I may, by 
imagination, transfer myself to his consciousness and picture all 
the agony of embarrassment and confusion and general disgust 
which will follow if he is called upon, but this may not prevent 
me in the least from proceeding to call upon him, and so far 
from filling me with remorse because of the vividness with 
which I have just pictured his dismay, it may even give a 
keener edge to my malicious joy in his discomfiture, as I pro- 
ceed to put him to torture. Is, then, the principle of sympathy, 
as Smith describes it, a selfish principle? No; neither is it a 
social principle. It is merely an agency by which I may put 
myself in another’s place, and thereby have the capacity for 
doing him greater service or greater injury, according to my 
purpose. It does not necessarily make me seek my neighbor’s 
good. It merely makes it possible for me to do good more ef- 
fectively, provided I have the will to do it. 

The fundamental psychological inadequacy of the principle 
lies or is contained in the above quotation; for a genuine sym- 
pathy in the moral sense of the word, by which we must seek 
to relieve others’ misfortunes and to increase their joys, involves 
a distinct recognition of these sorrows and joys as belonging to 
another. If, therefore, I merely transfer myself by imagination 


to the other’s situation, I have lost the very essence of the sym- 
pathetic situation. 


4. How can the Individual become an ‘ Impartial Spectator’ ? 


The psychological inadequacy already noted is also implicit 


in Smith’s account of such a social conception as that of an 
‘impartial spectator.’ 


The judgments as to the propriety of acts or sentiments in 
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the case of others are of two classes. The first class embraces 
the judgments in which all observers are equally disinterested, 
#. e., the intellectual and esthetic judgments. Harmony here 
needs no especial explanation in Smith’s opinion.’ The more 
important class is that in which observer and observed are dif- 
ferently affected, such as those of misfortune or injury to one of 
the individuals. Approval by the observer must rest on sym- 
pathy, and this in turn must be founded on an imaginary change 
of situation. ‘*The spectator must, first of all, endeavor as 
much as he can, to put himself in the situation of the other, and 
to bring home to himself every little circumstance of distress 
which can possibly occur to the sufferer. He must adopt the 
whole case of his companion with all its minutest incident.” ? 
Complete identity of feeling cannot be attained. ‘* Mankind, 
though naturally sympathetic, never conceive, for what has be- 
fallen another, that degree of passion which naturally animates 
the person principally concerned.” ‘The person concerned must 
lower his passion ‘to that pitch in which the spectators are 
capable of going along with him,’ if he would be in harmony 
with those about him. Even after this adjustment, ‘ what they 
feel will always be in some respects, different from what he 
feels.’ This difference between what they feel and what he 
feels is the difference between an impartial spectator and an in- 
terested actor or sufferer. To what is this difference due, 
what is the psychological basis of impartiality? The ground 
stated is the inability of the imagination to make the change in 
situation perfect. ‘* That imaginary change of situation upon 
which their sympathy is founded is but momentary. The 
thought of their own safety, the thought that they themselves 
are not really the sufferers, continually intrudes itself upon 
them ; and though it does not hinder them from conceiving a 
passion somewhat analogous to what is felt by the sufferer, 
hinders them from conceiving anything that approaches to the 
same degree of violence.”* From this it would appear that the 
difference between agent and spectator were wholly quantitative. 


1 Moral Sentiments, Pt. I., Sec. I, Ch. 4. 
2 Ibid. 
3 Mor. Sent., Pt. I., Sec. I., Ch. 4. 
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We see the inadequacy of such an account of the formation 
of an ‘impartial spectator’ if we consider that on this theory 
complete success in identification of the two situations, or of the 
imaginary transfer, would mean that spectator and agent would 
coincide, thence the spectator as such would vanish; there 
would be no moral judgment. This is but the necessary con- 
sequence of making the difference between agent and spectator 
a quantitative one. There is indeed one passage which affirms 
a qualitative difference,’ but this difference is not analyzed and 
there is no reason to suppose that the distinction between an 
impartial spectator in the negative sense, and a fair or just judge 
in the positive sense of a genuinely social consciousness, ever 
stood out clearly enough to constitute a problem. 

For in Smith, as in Hume’s 7reatise, we have an attempt to 
explain the facts of the moral life from individualistic units, 
although these units are conceived as capable of acting upon 
each other to a certain extent. Leaving out of account the 
phrases which hint at a more adequate view, the psychical 
units of Smith’s theory are constituted by imagination, reason, 


feeling, and certain impulses of gratitude, resentment, and a 


‘feeble spark of benevolence.’ These units, being similar in 
their processes and capable of changing situations by imagina- 
tion, repeat less vividly the feelings of each other, and further 
act as mirrors in which each sees its own conduct reflected. 
The individual does not know the concept of a common, social 
good, which forms the end of his purpose, the object of his de- 
sire, the center of his hopes, enthusiasms and devotion. Nor 
is he conceived as a member of a group, whether of the clan of 
earlier society or of the multifarious groups of to-day, in which 
the group interests, group standards and group reactions are the 
constant pattern for imitation, the constant atmosphere, the con- 
stantly impressed authority, until the unconscious solidarity of 
primitive or child-life gives place gradually to the consciously 
individual interests and motives on the one hand, and to the 
conscious recognition of social standards and control on the 


1“ The secret consciousness that the change of situations, from which the 
sympathetic situation arises, is but imaginary, not only lowers it in degree, but, 


in some measure, varies it in kind and gives it quite a different modification.”’ 
Pt. L., Sec. 1, Ch. 4. 
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other. It is in such a process that social judgments are 
formed ; but it is no reason for surprise that Adam Smith did 
not reach an adequate conception of this process. 


5. Smith as the Interpreter of His Age. 


Smith’s account of the Individual’s moral and social judg- 
ments, however, was more than the mere theory of a closet psy- 
chologist. It was in certain aspects a strikingly true interpre- 
tation of the actual judgments and the actual sympathies and 
motives of his time, even as Shaftesbury and Mandeville had 
reflected other aspects. For, as indicated at the outset, one 
prominent characteristic of the time was a great increase in gen- 
eral intelligence, and a greater degree of toleration in religion 
and of mutual understanding. Men did actually enter into their 
neighbors’ situations and place themselves at their neighbors’ 
point of view to a far greater degree than in the preceding 
centuries of religious and political partisanship. This was the 
basis of their greater kindliness. It might be a poor foundation 
for the sterner virtues demanded in times of war or persecution. 
It was a valuable stage in preparation for a broader and deeper 
patriotism and religion. The sympathies of such an age are 
not those born of a common devotion or of common interest. 
They are born rather of mutual understanding and quick 
emotional response. They soften grief and increase our pleas- 
ures, but cannot be relied upon to hold when subjected to the 
strains of danger or diverging interests. 

The judgments of an age of intellectual enlightenment and 
economic forces are likewise reflected in Smith’s account. 
There is in such relations a frank recognition of egoistic aims 
and motives. Insofar, each understands his neighbor and can 
‘go along with him.’ Egoistic aims are as much the basis 
of trade as social or collective aims are the basis of the institu- 
tions dominant in the earlier ethical situation. But the eco- 
nomic or egoistic aims are limited in organized commerce by 
the desire to make the exchange, and the implied recognition 

hat the bargain cannot be too one-sided. If one of the parties 
goes beyond a certain degree of cupidity the other will fail to 
‘go along with’ him. The difference between the sentiments 
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of the ‘ person particularly concerned’ and that of the ‘ impar- 
tial spectator’ is in this case, as Smith has described it, really a 
difference of degree. Ido not expect or desire my customer 
or competitor to seek my interest; I merely cannot approve or 
‘go along with’ him when he is egoistic beyond a certain point. 
The ‘impartiality’ of the spectator, as compared with the person 
principally concerned, may be of a similarly quantitative char- 
acter in certain other cases, but the term ‘ impartial’ suggests 
immediately the judge of conflicting economic interests, rather 
than the ideal of higher achievement or of larger social life 
and purer motive. ‘The phrases ‘ praiseworthiness,’ ‘ ought to 
be approved,’ and others, already noticed, call indeed for a 
different ideal. They require for explanation a recognition of 
dualism in the self — whether this be defined as dualism between 
the intelligible and empirical, between rational self and self of 
desires, between egoistic and social, or between functional and 
structural; and this dualism had been temporarily lost from 
view in the absorbing empirical interests of the age. 


The ethical theory of the eighteenth century has presented 
a view of the individual which reflects the economic and intel- 
lectual life of the age. Starting with thoroughly individualistic 
conceptions, measuring value in terms of feeling, conceiving 
reason largely as a mere means for obtaining the goods of feeling, 
and regarding desire and will as determined by feelings already 
experienced rather than by ideals of action, it never completely 
transcends these limitations. Nevertheless the conception ex- 
pands to include new and more generous impulses. The 
abstractness of the older intellectualism is brought clearly into 
view; the dangers of the analytic method are in a measure 
recognized; the rational factor is introduced as an internal 
principle of control; the social forces are given an increasing 
recognition as the agencies which create and foster the moral 
life. The way is open for a system which will be enabled to 
assume the social good as the criterion and end of action, and 


rely on the social and immanent forces to make the social weal 
the motive to action. 








